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National Bank of India, which has long established 
branches in Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Zanzibar, serves as a valuable source of information to 
businessmen seeking new markets. Precise and up-to- 
date details of current conditions in East Africa can 
be readily obtained through the Head Office or 
any branch. 
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THE INITIATIVE 


F the British press were to spend half the time that it now 
gives to niggling about American policy to the less 
familiar exercise of understanding it, it might be happier 
as well as wiser. It would certainly not have tucked away 
in inconspicuous positions Mr. John Foster Dulles’s speech 
of January 12th to the Council of Foreign Relations in New 
York, but rather have hailed it with delight. This speech, 
on the evolution of United States foreign policy, was clear, 
purposeful, confident and of fundamental importance. Pre- 
sumably the news editors fell into the first error of failing to see 
the importance of the speech by making the rule-of-thumb 
assumption that, in this season of Presidential messages, the 
important statements would all be made by Mr. Eisenhower 
himself. No doubt it was the bad habit of assuming 
that Americans are children in foreign policy, and Mr. Dulles 
the idiot boy, that led the leader-writers to pass it over. But 
this was the translation into detailed terms of the President’s 
announcement in his State of the Union message, that “ That 
precious intangible, the initiative, is becoming ours. Our 
policy, not limited to mere reaction against crises provoked 
by others, is free to develop along lines of our choice.” 
What, to any serious observer of post-war diplomacy, could 
be more important that this bold development by the American 
Secretary of State of the main headings of a policy which had, 
it is true, been foreshadowed but which had not previously 
been officially stated ? To put it shortly, the theory of foreign 
policy stated by Mr. George Kennan in 1947, in his famous 
article in Foreign Affairs over the signature “ X,” has now been 
Stood on its head. That theory, of containing Russian 
encroachments as and when they become apparent, was 
criticised very early in the day by Mr. Walter Lippman, as 
a system for locking stable doors after the horses had gone. 
The criticism was perhaps a little harsh at that time, since 
the Western Powers had so weakened themselves that they 
had little option but to try to ward off each successive Com- 





IS OURS 


munist blow as best they could. And, as Mr. Dulles freely 
admitted on Tuesday, they did remarkably well, rushing from 
fire to fire, in Berlin, in Greece, and in Korea, They won 
every time, by courage and determination, but always on ground 
of the Communists’ choosing. It was magnificent—but it was 
not the way to run a foreign policy. 

But now the time has come when it is possible to order 
things better, and the leaders of the American Administration 
are plainly stating the new rules of the game—rules which we 
ought to accept with joy, tempered only by a regret that we 
the British, who rather fancy ourselves as diplomatists, did 
not hit on them first. The central principle is admirably 
stated by Mr. Dulles. “The basic decision was to depend 
primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means 
and at places of our choosing. Now the Department of 
Defence and the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff can shape our military 
establishment to fit what is our policy, instead of having to 
be ready to meet the enemy’s many choices. That permits a 
selection of military means instead of a multiplication of 
means.” The argument is stated in American military terms. 
But its application is obviously to the Western policy of pre- 
serving peace. It is still defensive, but more effective than ever 
before. It deliberately avoids the war-time concept of over- 
whelming, conquering mass. On the contrary it aims at a 
reduction of armed force. And it leads straight to the practical 
study of the proper points of concentration of Western power. 

This is the true initiative. This is the policy which the 
Russians cannot afford to treat with contempt, and which may 
hasten them along the road leading to genuine co-operation 
and the abandonment of the illusion that the West is going 
to fail in its own defence. But it is still necessary for the 
British people to do what the mass of the British press 
has not yet done—accept the fact that the Americans, far 


from being fools in the field of foreign policy and grand 
strategy, are getting better at it every day. 
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Amber Light in Berlin 


It has been proved over and over again, from 1944 onwards, 
that it never pays to make a concession to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and that it pays least of all to concede a point merely 
because it seems too trivial to argue about. No doubt some 
such rash idea was in the minds of the Western representa- 
tives when they accepted the Russian suggestion that the Four 
Power meeting should be held in Berlin—that and impatience 
and the pathetic fallacy that if the Russians are set a reason- 
able example by the West they will follow it. Once more it 
has brought us to the edge of a trap. The Berlin discussions 
between the Western and Russian commandants as to the 
time and place of the Foreign Ministers’ meeting have reached 
the usual deadlock. The Russians want the meetings held 
in their sector on alternate days, while the Western powers 
are holding out for a 3-1 ratio in their own favour. The 
discussions have also been diversified by various Russian 
suggestions put forward with the intention of discrediting the 
West Berlin authorities (the demand that East German police 
should be imported into West Berlin to protect the Russian 
delegation against demonstrations is one example). They 
have so far used these preliminary talks merely as a device 
for making propaganda. But, in any case, the Western posi- 
tion remains the same: if the Russians want a conference, 
they can have it. There are, of course, some tempting surmises 
as to the possible reasons for Russian delay at this time. 
Most tempting of all is the possibility that, with the example 
of Beria fresh in their minds, the members of the Politburo 
are personally very much impressed with the wisdom of a 
policy of masterly inactivity. But that would be the worst 
possible reason for making allowances. In fact, this is not 
a good moment to make any allowances at all. 


Set the Prisoners Free 

The part played by India in the slow restoration of peace 
in Korea has been very helpful. The behaviour of the Indian 
troops charged with the horrible task of supervising the 
“explanations ” to the 22,500 prisoners still held has been 
completely admirable. The Indian intervention at the time 
when the armistice terms were being drawn up was praise- 
worthy, though it has been overpraised in some quarters. Mrs. 
Pandit’s latest action to request a special session of the General 
Assembly on February 9th is no doubt well-intended. But 
the value of such a meeting remains doubtful. The wisdom 
of the requirement that member-states should reply by January 
22nd, and Mrs. Pandit’s proposal that failure to reply should 
be taken to indicate consent to the holding of the meeting, are 
even more doubtful. For January 22nd is the date on which 
the prisoners are due to be released, and anything which tends 
to complicate or obstruct that release is bad. There has never 
been much to be said for the persistent assumption of the 
Indian Government that there is little to choose between the 
two sides in the cold war. In the question of the prisoners it 
would be pernicious. The whole proposal that prisoners 
should be subjected to “explanations” was, and is, an 
inhumane, unworkable and trouble-making Communist device 
to which the United Nations should never have agreed but for 
the fact that refusal to agree might have meant a continuance 
of the war. Since it was agreed to, the next best thing is to 
end it as soon as possible. The earliest possible date is January 
22nd. It should be observed. If General Thimayya’s proposal 
that the anti-Communist prisoners should be handed over to 
the United Nations command, to await the instructions of the 
General Assembly, helps to ensure their orderly dispersal, 
without any prolongation of their miseries, it could be agreed 
to—but not otherwise. 


Nebulous Strategy 

A fortnight ago the rapid Vietminh advance from the coast 
to the Meking was tentatively diagnosed in these notes as a 
diversion, and this is what it seems to have been. The French 
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stood firm behind strong defences at Seno, as they did last 
time at Nasam, and the rebels, whose movements soon lost 
their initial dash, suffered heavily in probing attacks and now 
seem to be in retreat. They carried out one or two successful 
ambushes but otherwise, beyond scaring the politicians in Paris 
stiff for a couple of days, they do not seem to have achieved 
a great deal. Further north, pressure on the French positions 
at Dien Bien Phu, which might have been expected to increase 
while their attention (and their transport aircraft) were diverted 
to the Seno area, has not done so to any noticeable extent, 
When European forces are operating against Asian comman- 
ders, the working of whose minds is abstruse and whose 
relaticns with each other are largely a matter for conjecture, 
there is sometimes a tendency to invest the enemy’s actions, 
which may sometimes be whimsical, perverse or merely ill- 
judged, with a deeper strategic significance than is warranted; 
and it is in fact just as easy, on the map, to make recent 
Vietminh operations appear aimless as it is to give them the 
pattern of a subtle purpose. They may possess such a purpose; 
but the main thing at the moment is that they have not yet 
shown what it is—let alone achieved it. , 


The Comet 


Until the wreckage of the BOAC Comet airliner which 
crashed into the sea off the island of Elba has been salvaged 
and thoroughly examined, any attempt to put a finger on the 
cause of the crash can be nothing but ill-founded speculation. 
The Corporation’s temporary withdrawal of the remainder of 
its Comet fleet for “a minute and unhurried technical 
examination ” is unquestionably the wisest and most prudent 
procedure to follow, and implies no lack of faith in jet aircraft. 
A year ago in somewhat similar circumstances the Corporation 
withdrew its Stratocruisers when engine seizure through oiling 
troubles was suspected, but no one suggested that piston engines 
were inherently unsound because they contain a greater number 
of moving parts than jet engines. Of the two previous fatal 
Comet crashes, one was due to an error on take-off and the 
other occurred when the aircraft was caught in an unusually 
severe storm. But the Comet has flown in such a blaze of 
publicity that any suspicion of failure could be fatal to the 
growing British pre-eminence in air transport. It is significant 
as a measure of the public’s faith in the aircraft that between 
the announcement of the accident and the voluntary withdrawal 
from service of the aircraft only one intending passenger, of 
the thousands who had booked for future flights, cancelled 
his passage. Confidence of that order is based on something 
more than publicity. 


Lord Simon 


Lord Simon was a survivor of an age in which intellectual 
pre-eminence was recognised and rewarded early and 
immense prizes lay within the grasp of the lad of parts with 
ambition fully matched by ability. Over such a career—like 
that of F. E. Smith (later Lord Birkenhead), his friend and 
political rival first at Wadham and then in the world—there 
now hangs a fabulous air. From the Nonconformist home 
in Manchester to Oxford, which he dazzled by his brilliance 
in debate; to the Bar, where in his twenties he began spec- 
tacularly to earn a fortune; to the House of Commons, where 
in his thirties he moved effortlessly upward to high political 


office—his progress is already legendary. It was a great 
career. But, like other great careers, it had its element of 
failure. Lord Simon’s brilliance was above all that of the 


lawyer, and it never shone to greater effect than in_ his 
speeches during the General Strike. But it was as a politician 
that he saw himself primarily, and it cannot be denied that 
in politics, for all his long and varied Ministerial career, 
greatness escaped him, When he was 42 he refused the office 
of Lord Chancellor when Asquith offered it to him. Twenty- 
five years later, when the return of Churchill finally ended 
his hopes of the Premiership, he accepted it and abandoned 
for all time the greatest of his ambitions. 
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WAGES AND THE WOLF 


SELF-CONGRATULATORY pamphlet published by 

the Conservative Central Office in December noted 

that the number of working days lost through strikes 
during the first two years of the present Government was well 
below the average of the Socialist period. This was the con- 
dusion: “ Socialist forecasts at the General Election that there 
would be widespread industrial unrest under a Conservative 
Government have proved completely false.” Whereupon the 
ugliest wages crisis since the war gathered its strength in the 
undergrowth, loped out into the open, and looked the Con- 
servative Government straight in its face. 

It is poor consolation that it was only by the greatest of 
good fortune that the Labour Party in office escaped this 
encounter, and that a Labour Government now would have 
been confronted with exactly the same apparition. Nor, in 
Britain's present circumstances, is it particularly comforting to 
reflect that “industrial unrest” is not a wholly accurate 
description of the situation in so far as that phrase connotes 
a marked degree of strong and widely diffused discontent 
among the rank and file. It is true that the only well-defined 
political content in this growing “unrest” is that provided by 
the Communists, and that even in the unions where the Com- 
munists rule the roost there are encouraging mutterings of 
protest against the leadership. It is true, making due allow- 
ance for the wholly disproportionate Communist influence, that 
the alarming aggregate of demands for wage increases has not 
sprung fully-armed into being out of anti-Tory sentiment. But 
the facts remain that a Conservative Government is in power 
and cannot indefinitely avoid the challenge; that unions such 
as those in the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions obstinately persist in their blank refusal to recognise 
those economic realities which at the moment override all 
others; and that the present dispute, if pushed to the point of 
open conflict, would not only deal a fierce blow to Britain’s 
precariously balanced economy but also reintroduce into 
British political life those poisonous elements of class hatred 
of which it has been largely purged. A fight between employers 
and employed along a wide front might rapidly become a 
struggle between unions and Government. The Government 
would most probably win; and if the Labour movement were 
not actually split, its extreme left wing would at any rate have 
been enormously strengthened. Hence the shrill enthusiasm 
of Tribune when it contemplates the possibility of a second 
1926: hence its fury against Labour leaders like Mr. Morrison 
who dare to introduce the note of reason. 


This is one of the major possibilities of 1954, and every 
effort to fight it off must be made by those who can follow 
Sir William Lawther when he says, with his stout good sense: 
“We cannot afford to be Luddites. We must not allow any 
consideration to thwart us from the goal we have set before 
us. We must rebuild this nation to be as formidable in this 
century as in the past.” This is the spirit which alone can 
save Britain. But consider now the present situation. We 
must live by the sufficient export of our manufactures, or, 
failing that, decline through a series of convulsions into poverty, 
impotence, and actual hunger. 

During the post-war course of the sellers’ market, wages 
increased with productivity. Three years ago this parallel 
Was broken; productivity fell away and began to decline; but 
Wages continued to rise, this time in step with the cost of 
living.. Last year wages overtook retail prices, and the end 
of the year saw them a point or two ahead. In November 
the index of wage rates (June, 1947 = 100) stood at 137, 
three points up on January, whereas the index of retail prices 


had gone up two points in the same period. For several 
months the cost of living has been virtually stable. This, in 
the face of all the evidence, is what the engineering workers in 
particular deny. Now there are, as there must be always, 
particular exceptions: no one would maintain that every 
worker in the country is getting a “fair” wage, and the 
steady narrowing of the differential between the skilled man 
and the unskilled is a genuine source of reasonable dismay. 
But since it is a general increase in basic wage-rates that the 
unions are demanding with growing intransigence, so must 
the generai reality be insisted on—namely that it is wages 
which have overtaken the cost of living, not vice versa. 

That is one aspect. Meanwhile the need to improve our 
industrial efficiency so as to strengthen our competitive power 
in the foreign markets grows more urgent every month—-first 
in order to ma.ntain our present standard of living and 
secondly to build up reserves which may yet have to protect 
us against the worst shocks of a recession. The haphazard 
sprawl of the engineering industry is Britain’s chief bread- 
winner, and it is evident beyond a doubt that if costs are 
forced up, even slightly, it will price itself sky-high and out 
of the market. Here, too, there are particular exceptions: 
there are go-ahead firms which can afford to pay higher wages 
without raising their prices, but once again it is the general 
reality which must for the moment prevail—that the industry 
as a whole cannot give way before a uniform demand for a 
15 per cent. increase, or anything remotely like it, without 
devastating injury to its earning capacity. This is not a case 
of hard-faced capitalists denying honest workers their fair 
share of the spoils. The employers in this industry have their 
faults, and some of them most serious faults of idleness and 
inefficiency, but they do seem to realise more clearly than 
the workers that you cannot eat your cake and have it. Where 
do the unions imagine their 15 per cent. would come from ? 
If they think that it would come from foreign buyers, and 
keep on coming, they are foolish. Do they imagine that it 
would come from the pockets of the now mythical “ rich” ? 
If so, they are more foolish still. Profits have gone up in 
recent years, and it is as well, for if they had not, productivity 
would now be lower and the situation that much more serious. 
A substantial increase could come only from those funds 
which must be turned back into the industry if the increase 
in its efficiency is to be held, far less improved upon. It is 
hardly credible that the union leaders do not realise what the 
results of such deprivation would be. 

Maybe “ Wolf! Wolf!” has been cried so often since 
the war that too many people have lost the ability to recog- 
nise the real animal when it turns up, They had better 
readjust themselves. The wolf, in the shape of increasingly 
effective foreign competition and the possibility of recession, 
came in with 1954, and is prowling now outside the flimsy 
screen of exports which is all that keeps Britain for the moment 
safe. This is why the employers must stand firm. This is 
why they ought to be supported in their stand. This is why 
the engineering workers will be denied the public sympathy 
which was extended to the railwaymen. The timing of the 
engineers’ claim, and that of most of the others, could hardly 
have been more aimlessly unfortunate. And so it is 
inevitable that at this juncture more stress must be laid on 
the unreasonable nature of the unions’ demands than upon 
the undeniable shortcomings of many employers, The 
economic facts of life at this moment invalidate for the present 
the argument, as put by Mr. Tanner, that: “ If there are some 
firms which will find it difficult to [grant an increase], that is 
a reflection on their efficiency. If the necessity to meet the 
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claim forces them to improve their efficiency, so much the 
better for us all.” This would be a reasonable proposition 
only if there were no danger of throwing out the baby with 
the bath-water. 

Circumstances inflexibly force this wages policy into being 
and none other: that wages, over and above the present 
average, must be geared to productivity. In specific cases 
there are exceptions which remain to be dealt with; but they 
must be seen as exceptions proving the rule that without 
higher output there cannot be higher wages. It may be that 
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the unions will shut their eyes the more tightly to the facts 
and grow more vehement still in their demand for more money 
for the same work. It may be that a major clash is not to be 
avoided. But before the strikes are signalled the union leaders 
should consider very carefully not only the economic con- 
sequences (to their own members as to the country as a whole) 
of their action, but the possible political consequences as well— 
the extreme Right and extreme Left unhealthily strengthened, 
the Welfare State weakened, and the Labour Party hopelessly 
divided. Would this be an improvement on the present state ? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


PEAKING at SHAPE on Monday, General Gruenther 
estimated the strength of the USSR’s satellite armies in 
Europe at 70 divisions, “ which might soon become more 

effective.” The quality of these forces varies widely. Albania, 
1 believe, is oredited with four divisions but these are not— 
save as collectors’ items for Order of Battle experts—taken 
very seriously. The small Bulgarian army, on the other hand, 
is held to be easily the pick of the bunch. The three Iron 
Curtain countries with the largest populations are Poland 
(25 million), East Germany (20 million) and Rumania (17 
million); between them they must provide more than half of 
General Gruenther’s total of 70 divisions. Whether the Poles 
(under Rokossovsky, a Soviet general of Polish extraction) 
would be reliable in war is at least open to doubt; the East 
Germans, no less than 300,000 of whom fled to West Germany 
during 1952, would mobilise with—to put it mildly—rather 
mixed feelings: and the Rumanians are, inescapably, 
Rumanians. The rdle of these forces in war must be some- 
thing of a headache to the Russian General Staff. Except for 
the Bulgarians, they are neither equipped nor trained up to the 
standard of first-line divisions, nor are they well suited to 
internal security duties in their own national territories, where 
their chief raison d’étre would be to shoot down their fellow- 
countrymen if any trouble started. Their employment in 
each other’s territories would be intensely unpopular, and 
their main sphere of usefulness would probably be as occupa- 
tion troops in the wake of a Russian advance. In a war their 
military value would largely depend on two things—the 
political climate in their own countries at the time, and the 
degree of initial success achieved by the Red Army. 


Tranche de Vie 

The two men, strangers to each other, had been standing 
side by side for perhaps half a minute before the smaller 
and, at a guess, the nicer of them spoke to the other. 
They were in the foyer of a restaurant, and the demeanour of 
each suggested, by its curious but easily recognisable blend of 
furtiveness and arrogance, that he was waiting for a lady. All 
the small man said was: “ Excuse me, but your coat collar’s 
turned up at the back ”; but I, who had watched him making 
up his mind to say it-—-had seen him decide (in principle) to 
play the Good Samaritan; recoil from the idea of making him- 
self slightly conspicuous, from the danger that his neighbour 
did not understand our language or was deaf: resolve, almost, 
to adopt a policy of Jaisser faire: and at last. like one with 
a sudden effort of the will leaping into a cold bath, nerve 
himself to the performance of his good deed--I, who had had 
all this entertainment free of charge, could not help feeling a 
spurt of keen affection for the human race 


Thinking by Proxy 

A man for whose judgement I have great respect was 
wondering the other night whether we might not benefit if 
all forms of comment in the Press and on the wireless were 
banned for an experimental period of several months. His 
point (which I think can hardly be rejected out of hand) was 
that there is now so 1guch comment on every conceivable topic, 
from sport to politics, that people are losing such powers as 


they may possess of thinking things out for themselves. His 
proposed remedy (which would fall rather hard on periodicals 
like the Spectator) is impracticable and was not meant seriously; 
but there may be something in his diagnosis. When on the 
wireless (or for that matter in the village hall) some contro- 
versy is broached with the formula “ What does the team 
think ? ” we generally hear more sides of the question examined 
than it would have occurred to us to examine for ourselves; 
and we seldom have any difficulty in deciding which of the 
views put forward we share, and which we disagree with, 
But we did not form or express those views ourselves; we 
did not catch the salmon, we merely opened the tin. I suspect 
—with apologies for handing out another dose of prefabricated 
cerebration—that the reason why countrymen are on the whole 
surer and more independent in their judgements than townsmen 
is because they do rather more of their thinking for themselves. 


Unser Auden ? 

A nice point, or so it seems to me, is raised by the wording 
of the citation which this week announced the award of the 
Bollinger Poetry Prize to Mr. Wystan Auden. After describing 
him as “a tough thinker . . . who expresses himself acutely 
and with poetic vivacity,” it goes on to say that “In his 
identity as an American he has become a permanent part of 
American poetry.” Well, has he? If a poet changes his 
nationality (as Mr. Auden did in about 1941) does he, so to 
speak, take his poetry with him, or is the cultural heritage of 
his new motherland enriched only by what he writes as one of 
her citizens ? When in 1937 Mr. Auden was awarded the 
King’s Gold Medal for Poetry (last week deservedly bestowed 
on Mr. Arthur Waley) we thought of him, and he thought of 
himself, as an English poet. Some of his poems appear in 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, which is predominantly 
English; others in The Oxford Book of American Verse. The 
whole business, though intensely unimportant, is undeniably 
confusing. 


Footnote (Non-Erudite) to Above 


To prefix the columnists’ trade formula “It may 
not be generally known. ” to what I am now 
going to say about Mr. Auden would, I feel, be slightly 
disingenuous. It is not at all generally known—it is, indeed, 
even among the avant garde, scarcely suspected—that one of 
Mr. Auden’s idiosyncrasies is his inability to eat snake. To 
be accurate, he can eat it but he cannot keep it down. I know 
this because, in the Chinese province of Chekiang where 
herpetophagy is rife, I once saw Mr. Auden, at a succession 
of official receptions in villages devastated by the Japanese, 
attempt to do justice to the local delicacy, It was a failure 
every time, and this—since snake was generally the third or 
fourth item in a fifteen-course meal—meant that in practice 
Mr. Auden got very little to eat. I much admired the resolution 
with which, obedient to the laws of hospitality, he continued, 
at banquet after banquet, to grasp with inexpert chopsticks 4 
succulent but to him disastrous segment from the piéce de 
résistance. Those of my readers who have never eaten snake 
will not, if they stop to think, be surprised to hear that it 
tastes like eel. STRIX 
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An Anatomy of Scottish Nationalism 


By MORAY McLAREN 


HE lively correspondence in the Spectator which fol- 

lowed upon Sir Compton Mackenzie’s “ Sidelight” on 

the Scottish conspiracy trial, contained a letter in which 
the writer suggested that “ Home Rule would undoubtedly be 
a grand thing for England.” This kind of comment, usually 
jntended as an urbane pleasantry by means of which the 
jrritating demands of Scottish Home Rulers can be made to 
Jook slightly ridiculous, is a frequent sally. It seldom occurs, 
however, to those who make it, that Home Rule for England 
would be something which Scottish Nationalists would be the 
first to welcome. 

There is in the widespread movement for Scottish self- 
government today very little anti-English feeling. Most Scots 

ople, while conscious of the strong differences between them 
and their Southern neighbours, like and respect the English, 
and many of us would be pleased to do the real English a 
good turn in helping them to be rid of the Scots from West- 
minster. This is, of course, not wholly disinterested on our 
part. The politically-minded Scot on the make in London is 
not an attractive figure. With a few honourable exceptions 
the Scottish Members of Parliament chosen by the at present 
unbreakably exclusive mechanics of the two-party system are 
of this kidney. They are, if anything, less of an advertisement 
for the land of their origin than are the rather pathetic tartan- 
tammied, whisky-drenched crowds that descend upon London 
at the time of international football matches. 

The lack of xenophobia in the Scottish National movement 
js a valuable asset, and it is not one usually to be found in a 
small nation struggling to re-assert its rights. It springs from 
the fact that modern Scottish Nationalism is primarily animated 
by a desire for self-respect; and self-respect cannot feed upon 
hatred or even dislike of other races. It is all the more 
regrettable, therefore, that what seems to people in Scotland 
to be a wilful obtuseness in Whitehall, an apparently deliberate 
concealment from the English public of the state of feeling 
North of Tweed, should be producing an exasperation which 
may well turn to bitterness. 

The growth of feeling in Scotland on the Home Rule question 
in the last twenty-five years has been remarkable. Before 
1914 there had, it is true, been a political movement for Scottish 
self-government which had existed mostly amongst the radicals 
and labour supporters, but it was not until the 1920s that 
Scottish Nationalism in the modern sense began to be generally 
discussed in Scotland. In the 1920s and until in 1931 the 
author of the present “ Sidelight” articles in the Spectator 
was elected first Nationalist Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
the minority who proclaimed themselves Nationalists were 
usually dismissed as cranks. 

There is nothing of this today. The movement has become 
altogether too widely supported to be open to this form of 
attack. One whose youth was spent largely in the fray of 
the 1920s and early °30s cannot help smiling when he hears 
“hard-headed Scottish business men” uttering Nationalist 
expressions which would have been dismissed by their pre- 
decessors of twenty-five years earlier as typical of the “ senti- 
mental tosh talked by artistic Nationalists.” 

In 1949 “ Scottish Convention,” a body drawn from all classes 
and parties in all parts of Scotland, issued to the public a 
covenant pledging the signatories to support for a Scottish 
Parliament for Scottish affairs. In a littke more than a year 
the covenant had acquired one million seven hundred thousand 
Signatures. These figures were independently checked, and, 
While it is true that the bona fides of all signatories could 
not be verified with the exactitude required at an official 
election, the numbers who voluntarily signed this document, 
out of a total adult voting population of three and a half 
million, were impressive. 


The reasons for this remarkable advance in support of Home 
Rule are to be found in the growing conviction that Scottish 
affairs are increasingly misunderstood or even wilfully neglected 
by the swollen body of the Westminster Parliament four 
hundred miles away. The exasperating delays over Scottish 
aviation problems at Prestwick, the procrastinations, extending 
over a quarter of a century, about the Forth road-bridge, the 
puzzling but obstinate and unexplained disparity between the 
unemployment ratio in England and Scotland—it varies, but 
is often twice as high North of Tweed as it is South—the 
habit the preponderantly English Parliament has of passing 
legislation designed for English application without reference 
to Scottish law and with little consideration for Scottish needs 
—all these are only some of the many examples that contribute 
to a general impression that the Government at Westminster 
is too busy, too involved in cumbersome affairs, to be able 
to pay any attention to the special needs of the northern, but 
not junior, partner to the Union of 1707. These things have 
undoubtedly helped to turn what is usually referred to as 
“ Jevel-headed opinion” in Scotland towards Home Rule. 

Even level-headed Scots, however, have their sensitive side; 
and the extraordinarily tactless way in which Scottish demands 
and Scottish sentiment have been treated by Whitehall in the 
post-war years has exacerbated feeling here, and has played 
into the hands of the extremists. It has undoubtedly helped 
those who have said all along that the only way in which to 
influence Whitehall is to make a violent nuisance of oneself, 
and if necessary to be prepared to be sent to prison as a sign 
that nuisance is having its desired effect. 

No one is going to suggest that the pin-pricks to which 
Scottish feeling has been subjected in the last five or six years 
would by themselves cause a disruption of the Union, but 
they certainly help towards that end, especially when inflicted 
on a proud and sensitive people. The shabby way in which 
the Stone of Destiny was smuggled into a police station and 
thence across the Border after it had been voluntarily returned 
in circumstances of some dignity provoked wide indignation. 
The question of the numeral in the Queen’s title can, one 
supposes, be a matter of argument, but the way in which it 
was “ put over” on Scotland was tactless in the extreme. And 
when pillar boxes which under previous sovereigns had borne 
no numeral suddenly appeared in Scotland with E II R on 
them, it seemed like a deliberate affront. The latest example, 
of course, has been the preposterous mishandling of the con- 
spiracy trial. With one exception, I have yet to meet anyone 
anywhere in Scotland who does not consider this a major 
gaffe on the part of whoever instigated the proceedings. It is 
a gaffe which, if repeated, may have graver results. The 
temper of the student bodies in the four Scottish Universities, 
and amongst the young people all over the country, is not, 
to put it mildly, conciliatory. 

What is the answer to all this from four hundred miles 
away? Silence or evasion. The fondness of the present 
Secretary of State for Scotland for giving, in Parliamentary 
language, “an answer in the negative,” has led to his being 
described as the “abominable no-man.” And it is widely 
believed that, as long as the present Prime Minister is in 
power, Scotland will not be forgiven for his defeat at Dundee 
after the First World War. Elephants, we are reminded, and 
Winston, never forget. With all his great qualities, however, 
and with all his minor but infuriating and dangerous obstin- 
acies, Sir Winston Churchill will eventually go. And with 
him, it is to be hoped, will go some of the deliberate deafness 
in the Government to reasonable Scottish demands as well as 
some of the arrogant discourtesies to which we have been 
subjected. If not, the tragedies which were the result of the 
British Government’s blunders in Ireland may yet be repeated 
within the United Kingdom 
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‘IS BRITAIN FINISHED ?—-IV 


Britain’s Industrial Future 


By LORD HALSBURY 


HENEVER I feel inclined to be depressed about our 
industrial future I remember the following statistics 
which indicate our relative position in the world 
today. We are by population the fourth largest of the world’s 
industrial nations. In terms of wealth we are the third. Adding 
the wealth of the nations of the Commonwealth and the 
Colonial Empire we rank second only to the USA. Saving 
only America, no nation with a larger population exceeds us 
in standard of living, and no nation with a higher standard of 
living has a remotely comparable population. With the excep- 
tion of the USA we are the world’s biggest importer and its 
biggest exporter. Yet in our worst post-war currency crisis 
the excess of imports over exports was not more than about 
10 per cent. of our total imports. We are the world’s largest 
producer of ships and woollen goods; its second largest 
roducer of cars, aeroplanes and precision engineering products; 
ts third largest producer of coal, steel and rayon; its fourth 
of cotton goods and pig iron. As a competitor only Germany 
appears a serious threat to our position. But Germany always 
has been a threat, and the world’s markets have always been 
large enough for both of us. 

Turning from the present to the future it is obvious that we 
face many difficulties but they are not qualitatively different 
from those that have faced us in the past; we have made and 
continue to make many mistakes in dealing with them, but 
they are not irretrievable, nor have they so enfeebled us that 
recovery is impossible. 

First as to population; we are not the world’s largest nation, 
but then we never have been. We have always exercised an 
influence out of all proportion to our mere size. A handful 
of tough islanders, yet we outfaced, outfought and out- 
manceuvred more powerful rivals by organising progressive 
opinion on our side; so that, just as in the recent war, the 
coalition of which we were the spearhead had the final advan- 
tage in the one respect it appeared to lack: numbers. These 
military considerations are not irrelevant to our industrial 
situation since military effort competes with industrial effort 
in our recovery programme. 

India and China and to some extent Russia are population 
giants, but it seems unlikely that their relative proportions have 
changed to our disadvantage in the last century. The sprawling 
heterogencous and restless bulk of Russia is dominated by no 
more than 160 million Russians, against about 75 million 
European inhabitants of the Commonwealth. This is a smaller 
adverse population ratio than we had to face against Louis XIV. 
We do not need to carry the world’s burden alone. The 
circumstances of world division set off the friendly Americans 
against the hostile Russians; China is hostile but India is 
potentially friendly and the one may offset the other; it is the 
task of intelligent statesmanship to see that it does; there is, 
therefore, no reason why we cannot concentrate a major man- 

ower effort on our industrial problems and emerge with our 
industries redeployed and modernised. 

Secondly as to political stability: there is no reason to 
suppose that the serious internal stresses and strains of other 
countries will reproduce themselves here. We ought, therefore, 
to dissipate less mental energy than other nations on fictitious 
problems and have more available for real uses, 

Thirdly as to industrial equipment: there is no major range 
of equipment which this country does not possess, no industrial 
operation which it cannot undertake, no skill it cannot exercise, 
no raw material it cannot work, no goods it cannot produce; 
moreover our labour force is big enough to exploit all those 
resources. In so far as much of our capital equipment was 
pioneer equipment, now obsolescent, a big capital replacement 
programme clearly has to be undertaken; this has to be con- 
sidered jointly with a programme of redeployment, since an 
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expansion of newer industries might be more rewarding than 
the modernisation of old ones. 

Fourthly as to science and technology: there is no field 
in which we have not been pioneers and there are many, such 
as electronics and aeronautical engineering, in which we stil] 
lead the world. Power from atomic energy may well prove 
to be another. There is, it is true, a severe shortage of qualified 
technologists available for development work and promotion to 
the board room, but I believe that we shall overcome this 
shortage within a generation. When comparing statistics of 
technologists graduating annually in different countries it must 
be remembered that in this country we use the little that we 
have well and economically. By contrast the USA frequently 
squanders technological personnel on sub-marginal projects, 

The biggest obstacles we have to overcome in taking advan- 
tage of our innumerable industrial and technological assets 
are Our present anarchic wage-negotiating pattern, and those 
features of our labour relations which centre around the 
memory of unemployment and the depression of the inter- 
war years. 

Wage negotiations have two aspects: that in which differen- 
tials are settled domestically and that in which the community's 
standard of living is settled nationally. Once upon a time the 
free operation of the labour market was left to settle both. 
Now both are the subject of collective negotiations in which 
the Government takes a direct interest as observer and 
mediator. Differential wage rates (engineers versus coal miners 
or rail-men, skilled versus unskilled, supervisors versus super- 
vised, or production versus service personnel) can be best 
settled by domestic negotiation between employers and unions. 
The standard of living of the community however is quite 
another matter because it is linked to the investment rate. If 
the results of individual and collective bargaining related to 
the former depress the latter to danger point, as at present, 
then it should be both the responsibility and prerogative of 
government to intervene. Since prevention is better than cure 
government directives on wage increases (other than of the 
differential variety) should be authoritative and binding. They 
should no more be subject to modification by the threat of 
strike action than the standard rate of income tax. This would 
leave government with the last word on our maximum support- 
able standard of living and our minimum safe investment rate. 
At present domestic adjustments proceed endlessly and 
cyclically and carry decision on these important matters by 
default as each wage claim is settled in isolation from others 
pending. 

The national income of the country is to be assessed at 
about thirteen thousand million pounds and increases in real 
value at the rate of about £200 million annually or 14 per cent. 
The whole of this sum goes at present on real wage increases. 
New net capital formation absorbs not more than about one 
thousand millions annually, or, say, 8 per cent. of the whole. 
Many economists consider this to be too low and that 12 per 
cent. would be a more healthy figure. The only way to increase 
it by 5 per cent. without transcending the socially possible 
would be to place about half of the annual pay increases to 
which we are getting accustomed towards increased annual 
capital formation. In five years we should then be investing 
12 per cent. of our annual income instead of 8 per cent., and 
the present rate of increase of the standard of living could 
thereafter be resumed. 

From the standpoint of redeployment policy I am in agree- 
ment with those who assert that a high-wage policy should 
help to increase productivity by making it economic to instal 
labour-saving machines. But the corollary is that labour saving 
must follow, and that relatively increased productivity must 
result in absolutely increased production. If restrictive 
practices are to be allowed to frustrate this, then we shall be 
trying to have our cake and eat it at the same time. Labour 
must, therefore, be prepared to accept displacement and 
redeployment as a logical consequence of the high wage 
policy it seeks to establish. Jobs for the redeployed are 
standing waiting. 
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The exploitation of our natural assets—population, equip- 
ment, political stability, and scientific and technological skill— 
calls primarily for qualities of intelligence. 

Overcoming the obstacles presented by our political and 
social disputes over wage rates and conditions of employment, 
the legacies of bitterness and resentment we inherit from the 
past and the general fatigue resulting from the exhaustion of a 
bitter and cruel war and the disillusion of its aftermath call 
for other qualities: those of courage, realism and endurance, 
particularly the realism that rejects the self-contradictory and 
the endurance which will sacrifice today’s good for tomorrow’s 
better. 

There is no reason to suppose that we have suddenly become 
deficient in any of these qualities. There is, therefore, no reason 
to suppose that we shall not exercise them though, of course, 
no guarantee that we shall. Within the limitations imposed 
by nature and the uncertainties of history our industrial future 
can still be what we choose to make it, and the consequences 
of our choice can leave us no less influential than we have 
been in the past. 


African Bradshaw 
By THOMAS HODGKIN 


ITH the introduction of the Bradshaw cult a new 

reverence for time has entered the lives of Africans 

who, as everyone knows, before the coming of the 
White Man were very unpunctual people, having no means 
of saying “it is twenty-five-and-a-half minutes past three,” 
and depending entirely on that primitive and unreliable instru- 
ment, the sun. Now this is all changed. We were sitting in 
Zaria rest-house, listening to the news bulletin, when we heard 
the announcer say (in English, Hausa, Yoruba and Ibo), “ The 
10.30 p.m. train from Lagos for Kano will arrive on time 
tonight.” “ Why,” we asked, “ does he say that the train will 
arrive on time?” “For the very obvious reason,” said the 
White District Commissioner, “ that otherwise everyone would 
naturally expect it to be three or four hours late; those who 
were intending to travel by the train would turn up at the 
usual time, and (since this is a Mondays, Wednesdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays train) would have to wait some time for 
the next.” 

It is not only a new reverence, but new forms of enjoyment 
that the cult of the goddess has brought to Africa. In England 
people catch trains, miss trains, are in a hurry to be in time 
for trains, pace up and down the station waiting for trains. 
Trains are regarded (except by railwaymen, engine-spotters 
and writers of children’s stories) in a crude instrumental way. 
But in Africa people delight in trains, celebrate trains, cherish 
trains. When the 3.50 a.m. (Wednesdays, Fridays and Sun- 
days) from Dakar arrives at Tambacounda, Tambacounda 
citizens and citizenesses are there on the platform to greet it. 
Everybody gets into the train; everybody talks, laughs, eats 
cola-nuts and oranges. Tremendous dowagers, hung with great 
gold ear-rings and pinned together with gold filigree brooches; 
young mothers with babies on their backs; ravishing coquettes 
with gowns loose over one shoulder, black perruques and black 
lines for eyebrows; clerks in khaki shorts; schoolboys; bearded 
merchants in white boubous—all with enormous piles of 
luggage, mainly enamel! basins, bursting with yams and mutton. 
And you think—* Now this carriage is going to be quite full 
for the rest of the journey. What a pity.” But not a bit of 
it. When the train has settled down in the station for about 
three-quarters of an hour, and the party seems to be in full 
swing, diversions take place on the platform; trumpets sound; 
and, as the train starts to move, the dowagers, mothers and 
babies, coquettes, clerks, schoolboys and merchants, all get 
out—leaving behind two little girls whom you hadn’t noticed, 
the only passengers, off to spend a long week-end with auntie 
at Kays; and the enamel basins (which contain their sand- 
wiches). 


Where there are no trains you travel by lorry. Lorries are 
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as a rule wilder, less dependable creatures. (There are, of 
course, also more highly ordered organisms, regular omnibuses, 
like the fortnightly Colombe-Béchar to Gao service—with 
steamer connections to Timbuktu—which whips you across the 
Sahara in six days.) But the Common Lorry obeys the laws 
of its own being, which are revealed to the initiated, but not 
such as can be reduced to the precise formulae of time-tables. 
For one thing, not only may it start a day or two later than 
is publicly supposed—-which causes no particular trouble, 
since you can simply settle down beside your lorry and wait 
(provided you are well supplied with food and have made 
arrangements with the driver to be woken when he is ready 
to start). What is more disturbing is its occasional way of 
starting two or three hours early. This is connected with the 
fact that lorries are chiefly interested in cargo—passengers are 
a minor and fairly unimportant source of income. So when 
they have got their cargo loaded they go off. This too (when 
you have grasped the principle) has its advantages, since if 
you want your lorry to set off a day or two earlier than it 
seems to intend you can help to load it. 

While in western Africa there is nothing so uncivilised as 
a colour-bar, it is more or less taken for granted that Euro- 
peans (who, it is rightly assumed, have usually more money 
than Africans) will travel first-class in lorries. This means 
sitting in front next to the driver—and possibly also next to 
the proprietor (if different from the driver), the proprietor’s 
wife, and any other Europeans who may be travelling. So 
it is not as first-class as it sounds. It may even be dangerous. 
One proprietor with whom I travelled for a night and a day 
from Nema to Bamako (a kindly man, who had joined the 
RPF and had a large photograph of de Gaulle in his office 
because, he explained, it impressed the French and was good 
for business) kept a loaded gun between his knees, pointing 
at me, throughout the journey, and used it from time to time 
to shoot bustards for our supper. It is mildly contrary to 
the etiquette of lorry transport for Europeans to travel on top 
of the bales at the back with the masses. Apart from the 
question whether it is more comfortable to travel first-class 
(which is doubtful), one has certain definite privileges—such 
as not having to get out and push a weak lorry up the hills. 
On the other hand, when you anchor for the night, there is 
much to be said for sleeping on the bales with the masses, or 
even (when it is cold) under the lorry, rather than wedged in 
front between the proprietor and the proprietor’s wife. 

As compared with trains and lorries, aeroplanes are cold 
and remote. The family has to be ‘left at the barrier, instead 
of being brought on to ihe aeroplane to see one off. If an 
aeroplane breaks down one is not permitted to go to sleep 
under it. For all that, the aeroplane is becoming part of 
African popular culture as much as the train or the lorry. 
Chere is a charming creature, the Weekly Dove, which flutters 
about between the less familiar West African towns, carrying 
eight passengers at most. 

Nowadays it is not only African politicians and prosperous 
businessmen who travel by air—particularly with the intro- 
duction, in British West Africa, of second-class fares—but 
students, market-women, priests, journalists even; Lagos 
Dynamos on their way to play Accra City: or the E.K. 
Band, booked to give a gala performance at Kumasi; or the 
Bathurst Band of Hope on their annual outing. And air 
transport offers new openings for the imaginative African 
entrepreneur. At Maiduguri airport, travelling not by Weekly 
Dove but by Fortnightly Wayfarer (Khartoum to Kano), I met 
a handsome young Hausa man, on his way from Khartoum, 
who looked like a theologian, but was in fact a company 
promoter, organising trips from Kano to Jedda for those who 
wish to make the fajj under conditions of modern comfort 
(board and accommodation all found). Sixteen hundred 


Nigerian pilgrims had travelled this way last year, he said. 
He was worried because the standard of lodgings and sanitary 
accommodation in Jedda was below that to which his clients 
were accustomed, and had flown over to argue with Saudd 
Arabian officials and lodging-house proprietors to try to get 
it improved. 
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One only hopes that, in the Africa of the future, when a 
swift shuttle-service of electric trains runs between Dakar and 
Mogadishu, and when luxury motor-coaches slip along a net- 
work of trans-African autobahnen, Bradshaw-worship will not 
degenerate into fetishism. I hope in a few weeks’ time to make 
a new journey from Mauretania across to the Sudan, but I 
do not think I would want to be haunted throughout by a need 
to catch trains, buses and other conveyances all leaving 
punctually at set times. It would certainly be a pity if 
Africans ever came to regard time in that superstitious, inflex- 
ible way in which Europeans (or Northern Europeans) tend 
to regard it—-who, as one West African writer puts it, “ con- 
ceal their internal lack of confidence by habits of restless 
activity.” It would be a pity if Africans lost their sceptical 
attitude to the monkish virtue of punctuality. Perhaps African 
Bradshaw, like other transplanted goddesses, will acquire new 
characteristics, borrowed from the genius of her new wor- 
shippers; no longer a virgin queen, but a prolific mother- 
goddess, delighting in enthusiasm at railway stations and 
orgies at airports. , 


Spanish Stalemate 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


HE guide was one of those thin, greying., melancholy 

and distinguished-looking Spaniards, rather like the late 

Duke of Alba, that you find in all walks of Spanish life 
almost as often as you find the roundish well-fed kind, rather 
like Franco. He was very military-looking and very courteous, 
but there was a fire about him, a lit and personal look that 
made it seem as if he was telling his story not for the 
thousandth but for the first time. 

“ Here was the operating table—you see, with just this little 
lamp. You can imagine it, down here in the dark, and terribly 
few medical supplies. And three babies were born—there, 
where that straw is.” 

rhose children, I thought, would now, being Spanish, be in 
the best bloom of their youth; and suddenly, as a growing 
child does, they set the distance plainly between that time 
and this. 

And the Red commander telephoned and _ said: 
‘Surrender the Alcazar or we'll shoot your son—we’'ve got 
him here ilies 

It was all written up in five languages: the son’s last words, 
the father’s answer. “Un beso, Papa,” “ Un fuerte beso, hijo 
mio,” “Un bacio, Papa,” “Un forte bacio, figliolo,” and, 
oddly it looked, in English: “A kiss. . 

“ He’s a general now and lives in Madrid,” said the guide 
(the father, that is, not the son who was shot then and there). 
And it suddenly came to me, the reason for that personal, 
almost nosialgic note in his voice. “ You were here ? ” I said. 
“You were one of the two thousand? ” And the guide, with 
a small smile, proud of recognition, said: “ Si, sefora.” 

Seventy-two days’ siege, men, women, and children inside, 
and the havoc has been left with dramatic cleverness to make 
its own effect: the hanging plaster, the bullet holes, all the 
small marks and the large horror of a three-months’ shelling; 
and the dirty straw, the rows of mattresses in the hospital room, 
the colonel’s telephone—everything as it was. No wonder the 
guide had not grown bored with his story. For him as, we 
must face it, for thousands—and not only plutocrats and civil 
guards—it was, as they call it, “ The War of Liberation.” 

But who outside Spain remembers the Alcazar at Toledo? 
Seventeen years have passed since the war began, fourteen 
since it ended; and, with a more grandiose war between then 
and now, the Spanish Civil War seems remote as the views 
of the International Brigade seem dated. Perhaps saddest of 
all, because of the gradual impossibility of active opposition 
or even opinion, Spaniards wonder at the value of what, to 
many, is by now a self-imposed exile. The exile’s opposition 
has dwindled, as a rule, to a shrugging bitterness. From a 
brave sort of cussedness he stays away from Spain himself, 
but his wife goes back for holidays and his son visits aunts 
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and cousins. The old barriers are breaking, the whole enticing 
life of Spain is bringing back the rest of Europe, if only for 
short, critical visits, and it is impossible, once inside, to go 
about feeling righteous or even political: the whole life and 
greatness of Spain, that is beyond and below politics, is some- 
thing larger and subtler than simple left-wing opposition or 
right-wing approval can ever make it. 

I was born into a Spain of disorder and a certain wholly 
Spanish oppression, and my early childhood was full of the 
minor revolutions that led to the confusion and horror of the 
Civil War. Confusion chiefly. A child wants its issues clear— 
knight and dragon, cowboys and Indians; but no one seemed to 
tell the same story as anyone else. “ Arriba Espana,” “ Franco, 
Franco, Franco,” wrote small “ White” Spaniards at the tops 
of their letters; and we heard, all of us, of the monotonous 
horrors of priests spitted up in butchers’ shops, and worse 
things hinted at and not describable to a child. And then, 
extraordinarily, others turned up to cap horror with horror. 
Had the Reds done this? The Whites had done that. 

My ambivalence was only the reflection, I think, of a larger 
confusion. Even Spaniards, if told to cheer or groan, often 
did not seem to know which response to bring out at the 
words “ Franco ” or “ Los Rojos ” or “ International Brigade ”; 
and men like Lorca, who made no attempt to resolve the 
problem, were shot with what looked like caprice and stupidity 
and seized on as martyrs by the opposition. And if Spaniards 
at the time, and on the spot, were confused, how about the 
rest of the world, fourteen years later? It must be galling 
for the convinced opponents of the present régime in Spain to 
have to whip indignation into an unseeing rest of the world. 
“ But people don’t seem oppressed,” say the holiday-makers, 
home again. “ There’s a lot of nonsense talked about poor 
old Franco.” 

There must be a lot in common, I think, with Mussolini’s 
Italy in present-day Spain. In fact, I have heard Italians say 
that, superficially at any rate, it is Fascism over again, 
preciso identico. The peculiar mixture of toughness, public 
correctness, rather too emphatic policemen, and grave attempts 
at social efficiency; the same junketings—part military. part 
political—to celebrate the rise of the great and the downfall 
of the enemy; the dictator’s picture daily in the newspapers 
and stuck up in shops. The Retiro in Madrid, one of the 
loveliest of European parks, is open at night but only in the 
brightly lighted parts. “ Just like Fascism,” an Italian groaned. 
“You couldn’t spit when Mussolini was around. Everything 
was terribly corretto.”” Perhaps because I never knew Musso- 
lini’s Italy I cannot imagine this intense correctness; but at 
least, say Italians indignantly, if the comparison is pressed 
too far, Mussolini (as we all know) made the trains run on 
time—and sent everyone to school, and taught people not to 
spit—but Spanish trains, well. For all its efforts, in 
fact, Spain seems to remain most resolutely inefficient. It is 
harder to take its dictatorship seriously than it would be if 
everything gleamed with punctuality and correctness. 

Inside Spain, the opposition seems to mumble undisturbed; 
not in the Press, nor on the radio certainly, where “ Viva 
Franco” ends a programme rather often, but here and there, 
among odd people who talk treason without much prodding. 
There seems little fear of immediate reprisal, at any rate. 
“This is a military dictatorship,” said a rather remarkable 
cripple with the bright eyes and perfect poise of the Spanish 
poor, who talked bull-fighting with us in the street one day. 
“You see, a man should be able to live a good life, and 
earn his bread, and rise if he can . but here ””—and he 
swung a look round that most blazingly opulent of towns, San 
Sebastian—“ the rich go on getting richer, and we go on 
going down.” 

Confusion upon confusion, high and low, in and out of 
the Falange, in the exile harking back to his pre-war memories, 
or the scratchy Catholic inside Spain made anti-clerical by 
particular abuses and irritations: a confusion which can find 
no centre for opposition, and, worse, little alternative to 
suggest. The pale, stout, sad, rather theatrically noble-looking 
Caudillo continues, into apparent infinity, in office. 
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Dufy. (Tate Gallery.) 

fr seems clear that the specific contribu- 
tion made by Frenchmen to the School of 
Paris (Rouault notwithstanding) has been 
essentially a decorative one—tough and 
monumental in the case of Léger, elegant 
and fluent in the cases of Matisse and Dufy. 
Of the great names of his generation, none 
has been more popular than Dufy—and 
understandably, for none has more con- 
sistently purged his work of visible effort, 
none has been more genuinely gay. The 
sea sparkles, the checkered pennants flutter 
in the sun, the sky is blue, the cottonwool 
clouds suggest June, the golden corn 
trembles in a lazy breeze, fashion perambu- 
lates under its parasols. This is that same 
dream world of escape to Nice and Deauville 
and Ascot for which the cinema queues 
hunger, but purified by an unusual distinc- 
tion of mind of all vulgarity, indeed of all 
comment save sheer delight. In addition 
to his painting Dufy undertook designs for 
ceramics, textiles and tapestries, book 
illustrations. and vast mural decorations ; 
his calligraphic shorthand has been assimi- 
lated by the advertising agency and the fashion 
magazine, the revue backcloth and the 
summer scarf, almost to the point where it 
appears commonplace. 

He ** was one of those men who indicate 
the taste of a century, express, personify, 
embody it ... and it was, for him, a vocation 
to leave some trace of his art on every 
passing manifestation of fashion.”* But the 


Goncourts were writing, not of Dufy, but of 


Boucher. However much we love Dufy 
and who could not ?—it seems to me likely 
that history will see in him a more sensitive 
sort of twentieth-century Boucher, and will 
inevitably consider the greater part of his 
output to consist of impeccable trivialities. 
Let me say at once that the memorial 
exhibition at the Tate Gallery—a smaller 
version of that seen last year at the Musée 
d’Art Moderne in Paris—is almost continu- 
ously enchanting. I approached it with mis- 
giving, for the collection of Dufy’s work at 
Venice which brought him the big painting 
prize there two years ago produced an effect 
that was flimsy and repetitive. Though less 
varied than it might have been, the present 
exhibition is altogether stronger, gaining 
immeasurably by the inclusion of a good deal 
of early work and by the unchronological 
hanging. It is not difficult to follow the 
development of Dufy’s talent, from the 
serious, searching, low-toned self-portrait of 
1898, through the solid impressionism of 
the early years of the new century and the 
lightening, sweetening colour, to the impact 
of fauvism and cubism. Already by 1906 
the artist was drawing with his brush 
(No. 11) and recording the gaiety of primary 
colours (No. 9) and reducing the image to 
summary simplifications (No. 16). By 1908 
he had detached the calligraphy from the 
tonal background and it was to this flexible 
counterpoint that he finally returned in the 
Twenties with such success. Now came that 
long series in which the froth and glitter of 
the pageantry of society was distilled with 
such taste and é/an. Several large canvases— 
besides the felicitous project for the 


Normandie swimming pool—give weight 


to the show. The group portrait and, 
especially, Mrs. Kessler’s Cornfield well 
repay study (the manipulation of depth by 
colour and tone in the latter is quite remark- 
able). Nothing perhaps gives the measure 
of Dufy’s gallic quality so much as some of 
his smaller horizontal canvases. Compare, 
say, No. 39 or 43 with a typical horizontal 
Hitchens. Both artists have sprung, essenti- 
ally, from the fauvist movement, but how 
clearly set in the land of chic are those of 
Dufy compared with Hitchens’s romantic 
and poetic evocations of landscape. If 
Dufy felt no urge to battle with the greatest 
problems of painting, however, he achieved a 
lifetime of successes with the smaller. At 
this time of the year a visit to the Tate is a 
tonic. 
* ~ . 


Messrs. Roland Browse, and Delbanco are 
showing five young painters of interest. 
Michael Fussell and Edward Middleditch 
are the most immediately effective of these, 
for they tackle large compositions with 
confidence. For all its assurance, however, 
a canvas like Middleditch’s Autumn Leaves 
is not much more than a striking film shot 
and would perhaps not stand up to prolonged 
scrutiny. Fussell’s expressionism appears 
less set in a mould and possibly therefore 
capable of greater development, but Margaret 
Neve’s imaginary landscapes seemed to me 
in many ways the most promising of a 
pleasant bunch. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


OPERA 


Le Cog d'Or. (Royal Opera House.) 
RUSSIAN opera has been poorly represented 
in the Covent Garden repertory hitherto, 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Golden Cockerel— 
for there seems no good reason for giving 
the work its French title: we do not, after 
all, speak of ‘‘Le Crépuscule des Dieux’’ 
is therefore a doubly welcome addition. 
Welcome, in the first place, for its intrinsic 
quality, for this bitter-fantastic fairy story 
inspired the composer’s most typical and 
perfect, if not his most ambitious music. 
(There is certainly a place for ‘*Kitezh’” in 
the Covent Garden repertory.) The absence 
of all profound, or even human emotion 
from the story and the comparative simpli- 
city of all except one of the réles make the 
opera ideal for a young company playing in 
a house where the Direction is willing to 
spend money generously on stage-sets and 
dresses. Loudon Sainthill was most success- 
ful with these in the first and third acts, 
producing brilliant pictures specifically Rus- 
sian in feeling and detail, yet with the note of 
extravagant fantasy that marks all fairy 
stories of whatever nationality. The Queen 
of Shemakhan’s appearance in Act 2 was a 
disappointment, for she recalled a much 
displayed advertisement for a firm of dyers 
rather than the mysterious and voluptuous 
eastern princess. Her tent, too, was both 
too solid and too open and thus spoiled 
the effect of her first appearance. 
Outstanding among the singers, and 
outstandingly well cast, was Hugues Cuenod 
as the Astrologer. He managed with 
excellent effect the thin, high-pitched tone 
demanded of Rimsky-Korsakov’s *‘tenor- 


altino’’ and made an imposing, emaciated 
figure which immediately caught the imagin- 
ation. King Dodon was sung by Howell 
Glynne, rather too plebeianly realistic in his 
comic manner, but musical in voice and 
excellent in the difficult scene of his fimal 
humiliation, as a dancer, by the Queen. 
Mattiwilda Dobbs managed the vocal 
difficulties of the Queen’s part with admir- 
able ease, executing her high-flying roulades 
smoothly and with faultless intonation. 
She was not, however, idealiy cast for the 
part, as her voice lacks variety of colour 
and dramatic intensity. Thus the scene in 
which she deploys all her art to seduce the 
aged and silly Dodon—the central scene of 
the whole opera—fell flat for want of 
dramatic interest; and there was an unhappy 
disparity between the words and music that 
she sang and her manner of singing them, 
Barbara Howitt and Frederick Dalberg 
(Amelfa and General Polkan) were handi- 
capped by Robert Helpmann’s production, 
which went too close to the pantomime and 
reduced both these parts to stock réles of 
English, rather than Russian, comedy. 

The Golden Cockerel has been better 
known in Diaghilev’s ballet-version than 
its original operatic form; and for that 
reason alone it was surely a mistake to 
entrust this production to a dancer. The 
corps de ballet which haunted Dodon’s bed 
and punctuated the Queen of Shemakhan’s 
advances to Dodon with mimed expressions 
of opinion were wholly otiose and most 
distracting. And why should Dodon’s mid- 
day siesta in the spring sunlight—the stage- 
directions are quite clear—take place on a 
stage suddenly plunged in darkness? The 
last act, on the other hand, was admirably 
staged, with monsters horrific enough to 
delight the most exigent and effective group- 
ing and movement. Of the title-rdle it should 
be said that Arda Mandikian was perhaps 
ill-placed for her crowing to be fully effective 
or her words easily intelligible. The inse- 
curity of her tone was a more important 
blemish, for the voice of the cockerel should 
be as bright and metallic as his golden 
feathers. Igor Markevitch conducted and 
treated Rimsky-Korsakov’s delicate and 
glittering score with considerable finesse. 

MARTIN COOPER 


THEATRE 


Twelfth Night. 
(Old Vic.) 


More than most plays of Shakespeare, 
Twelfth Night depends on atmosphere: 
nothing much happens in the play, lovers 
meet, are deceived and finally united, the 
proud are brought low, the humble exalted 
and their cakes and ale along with them. 
All this takes place in the charmed circle 
of the poetry. Shakespeare has created his 
Illyria solely from words . . . as he was later 
to create Bohemia and the magic islands 
of his final plays. But here too there are 
serpents in the garden. A vein of melan- 
choly runs through the play, carried princi- 
pally by the characters of Feste and Mal- 
volio, both of whom have their own pathos. 
In Denis Carey’s new production, Michael 
Hordern plays Malvolio as if he were indeed 
mad; his face is tortured; his hands, reaching 


By William Shakespeare, 
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out of the pit in the scene where Feste visits 
him as Sir Thopas, the curate, suggest the 
damned in the Inferno. The whole per- 
formance is too uncomfortable to be really 
amusing. One laughed, but one also shivered. 
Feste was nearer the gentle nostalgia which 
the poetry conjures up. Paul Daneman 
played him with the right pathos, though he 
might attack the songs with more confidence 
than he does at present. These two actors 
gave to their performances a style which was 
sadly lacking in some of the others. 

Claire Bloom as Viola was captivating to 
look at, but her charm could not conceal her 
throwing away of lines, though it might buy 
her a free pardon. John Neville as Orsino 
made a complete massacre of **If music be 
the food of love,’’ which is harder to forgive 
and which I personally do not intend to 
forgive. Is it too much to ask of Shakes- 
pearean actors that they should learn to 
speak poetry? Is it too much to ask of 
producers that they should insist on poetry 
being well spoken? As it is, many of the 
actors at the Old Vic mumble their parts 
and those who are audible are often far 
from distinguished in the way they speak. 
This is the main trouble with Twelfth Night, 
as it was with King John. Otherwise the 
production is pleasant enough, although 
Richard Burton was monstrously miscast as 
Sir Toby. Mr. Burton is not a comic actor. 
He may become one in time, but he is not 
one yet, and no amount of acrobatics on 
the pillars of the horrible permanent set will 
conceal this. It was the producer’s fault, as 
also was the excessively slow motion in 
which the play was performed. This was 
far from being the ideal Illyria of the 
imagination. O, reform it altogether. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


How to Marry a Millionaire. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)———Forbidden Fruit. (Cameo-Poly.) 


WRITTEN by Nunnally Johnson and directed by 
Jean Negulesco, How to Marry a Millionaire 
should, I feel, be considerably more amusing 
than itis. Of course it is obvious from the 
start that the three glamorously curved gold 
diggers, Marilyn Monroe, Lauren Bacall and 
Betty Grable, will eventually marry for love, 
and this is a very right and proper conclu- 
sion, the whole purpose of a movie of this 
sort being to take its audience out of this 
world and deposit it in a warm dream-world 
of romance. On the road to love, however, 
these three tough little eggs are not quite 
witty enough or indeed charming enough to 
disguise the unattractiveness of their pro- 
fession, or perhaps it is that being hardboiled 
does not come naturally to them and so they 
overplay their hands. Most calculating 
females hide their designs from their fellow 
beings, and even from themselves, under some 
kind of fancy dress, so when you get three 
girls coldly, seriously, baldly and methodic- 
ally working out a campaign of action it is 
unconvincing as well as being slightly 
unpleasant. Miss Monroe, it is truce, has a 
becoming fatuity and seems prepared to love 
her millionaire if she possibly can, but Miss 
Bacall approaches the problem of snaring an 
oil king with the intensity of a mathematics 
professor solving a particularly knotty 
equation. She has no heart, and what is 
worse, no sense of humour. She is not a bit 
nice. Miss Grable cannot help being nice, 
and her efforts not to be so leave her in a 
sort of blonde vacuum. Loitering with intent 
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round the edges of the enormous screen— 
for the film is on CinemaScope—are William 
Powell, David Wayne, Rory Calhoun and 
Cameron Mitchell, poor fools for whom one 
feels profoundly sorry. This should not be. 
Three lovely heroines, however venal, should 
at least be endearing, but while the others 
are expensive only Marilyn Monroe, who is 
allowed to illustrate a human frailty by 
being shortsighted and refusing to wear 
glasses, is even faintly dear. 
~ ~ ” 

Forbidden Fruit, the theme of which is also 
lust, though of a different sort, stars the great 
comedian Fernandel playing a straight rdle. 
The story, by Simenon, concerns a diffident 
middle-aged doctor living in Arles with his 
wife, his children and his mother, the first 
and last of whom order his life as they sce fit. 
Missing his train in Marseilles, the doctor 
picks up a young girl, Francoise Arnoul, 
spends the night with her and falls in love. 
He brings her back to Arles and instals her 
as his secretary, but she is essentially a fly- 
by-night, to put it mildly, and the associa- 
tion is doomed to failure. The sight of a 
man in love with a trollop is always poignant, 
and Fernandel distraught with jealousy, 
involved in a network of lies and deceptions, 
miserably torn between rival loyalties should, 
by rights, wring every heart. For he is a 
fine sensitive actor, as sympathetic in tragedy 
as he is delightful in comedy. Yet, though 
all the ingredients for a moving drama are 
here, the *‘end product ’’ is singularly 
boring. A veteran story such as this needs, 
perhaps, more imaginative handling to rouse 
the emotions, firmer characterisations maybe, 
or even some corny little touches of pathos. 
Here, although one is aware that the unhappy 
doctor deserves compassion, this laudable 
response to suffering lies dormant in the 
breast. I am somewhat at a loss to diagnose 
the reason. The acting is excellent, Henri 
Verneuil’s direction smooth ifnot impeccable, 
the dialogue plausible, yet the necessary 
stimulant, that magic injection which changes 
the trite into the absorbing, is missing. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(INITIALS before catalogue markings indicate 
the following recording companies: B, 
Brunswick; C, Capitol; D, Decca; HMV; 
OL, Oiseau-Lyre; P, Parlophone; S, Supra- 
phone; T, Telefunken; V, Vox. A star 
indicates excellent quality. Unstarred issues 
may be taken as acceptably recorded where 
there is no comment to the contrary in the 
review.) 

Bach: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 2 and 
5/Berlin Chamber Orch./Benda/T.LXG 
66012: 4 Sonatas and Trios/Collegium Pro 
Arte/OL.50013. Both Brandenburgs are 
played with admirable accuracy and purity 
of style, but after the delightfully bright 
performance of No. 2, the playing of No. 5 
is disappointingly mechanical, and draws 
attention to the note-spinning in the work 
itself. And neither the solo violin nor the 
brilliantly played continuo is prominent 
enough in comparison with the flute. In 
the four sonatas, more unusually, the con- 
tinuo is too heavily weighted, and combines 
with an imperfectly balanced recording to 
make the texture muddy. The works are 
not all the best Bach, but the D minor Trio 
for flute, oboe and harpsichord is magnifi- 
cent. The flute playing of Kurt Redel, both 
here and in the violin-like figuration of the 
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E minor Sonata with harpsichord, is breath- 
taking in every sense. Beethoven: ‘‘ Wald- 
stein’’ Sonata/ Annie Fischer /S.LPM62°*; 
** Diabelli’’ and ** Eroica’’ Variations/Arrau/ 
B.AXTL1024-5. Fischer’s playing has occa 
sional wilful spurts and oddities, but it is 
beautifully clear, articulate and precise, and 
the whole conception is finely distinguished, 
Neither of the sets of variations is among 
Arrau’s more illuminating interpretations, 
and there are sentimental passages in both, 
among many well but few very persuasively 
played. Gershwin: Piano Concerto in F/ 
Pennario/Pittsburgh Sym. Orch./Steinberg/ 
C.CTL7046*; also Kiinneke: Tanzerische 
Suite for jazz band and orchestra/Berlin 
Phil./Kiinneke/T.LGX66013, and Bach Goes 
to Town and Bach Before the Mast/George 
Malcolm (harpsichord)/P.R3776(78). The 
Gershwin provides an interesting comparison 
with Ravel’s two recently released piano 
concertos, which it faces at close quarters 
across the gap that divides serious music 
from jazz. The two composers owe each 
other much, and though Gershwin’s techni- 
cal resource is less, his invention is not 
inferior, and it is strongly sustained here. 
He comes out of the comparison very well on 
all counts. Just how musically he solved a 
difficult problem can be judged from a 
further comparison, with Kiinneke’s preten- 
tious attempt to do something similar, or 
with the harpsichord pieces, all of which are 
as dismally lacking in wit as in musical 
substance. Both the performance and the 
recording of the Gershwin are first-rate. 
Haydn: Symphonies Nos. 96 and 97/Con- 
certgebouw Orch./Beinum/D.LXT2847*; 
String Quartets Nos. 18 and 68/Kalki/ 
l.LGM65014. The two symphonies can be 
recommended highly from every point of 
view. There is much fine playing in the 
quartets too, but they are less perfectly 
groomed and the recording is patchy. The 
earlier one contains the signature tune of 
Music in Miniature, which may recommend 
it to many. On the review copy the sides 
are wrongly labelled. Leoncavallo: Pagliacci! 
S. Cecilia Acad. Chor. and Orch./Erede/ 
D.LXT2845-6. A generally crude perform- 
ance, with the main parts insensitively 
bawled by Mario del Monaco and Clara 
Petrella. There is some improvement, as in 
the music, in the second half, and some 
agreeable singing by Piero di Palma as 
Peppe. On the fourth side Monaco sings 
arias by Verdi and others. Verdi: Ore//o/ 
Vinay /N.B.C. Sym. / Toscanini/ HMV.ALP 
1090-2. Not the impressive Otello of Vinay 
but the Iago of Giuseppe Valdengo is the 
outstanding feature of this set. A vocal 
characterisation at once so dramatically 
malevolent and so purely musical must be 
a rarity in any listener’s experience. The 
weaknesses are Herva Nelli’s Desdemona, 
which is technically poor and interpretatively 
characterless, and the Cassio, most of whose 
singing is strained. This is perhaps the 
price one must pay for Toscanini, who con- 
ducts with authoritarian discipline that 
brings ample reward in the wonderfully 
concerted team-work, in which the orchestra 
participates equally. The elegant, classically 
reserved score is beautifully clear and deli- 
cate, and the recording, except for a few 
rough patches, lets through all its detail. 
There is more Verdi on D.LW5050, where 
Welitsch sings two arias from Ballo in 
Maschera, in indifferent voice and style, 
though rather better than the two Queen of 
Spades arias on the other side. Mention 
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may be made here of arias by two of Verdi’s 
redecessors, Bellini and Donizetti, on 
HMV.C4237(78), characterfully sung by 
Marimi del Pozo, though with an occasional 
affectation, including a curiously but not 
too disturbingly mannered attack to her 
sparklingly accurate coloratura. Vivaldi: 
Serenata a tre (La Ninfa e Il Pastore)/Milan 
Chamber Orch./Loehrer/V.PL7990. This is 
lialian opera of a much more aloof, intimate 
kind, for only three singers. Some of it now 
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seems conventional or dull, but there are 
delightful things in it, including several 
examples of that vivid pictorial invention 
that we know from Vivaldi’s concertos. 
Though none of their voices is very beautiful, 
the singers reel off the prodigiously difficult 
florid parts bravely. Not the least attraction 
of the record is the informative sleeve note, 
which describes the work as for connoisseurs, 
but should do much to recommend it more 
generally. COLIN MASON 


Country Life 


One doesn’t need to look at the lighting-up 
tables to know that the days are lengthening 
The change is apparent to everyone quite soon 
after the shortest day, and although the exact 
increase in daylight is small, the fact that dusk 
comes a little later each night is a heartening 
thing. Cold and bleak days may lie ahead 
but nothing can deny the promise in the 
preliminary twitterings of the birds, the gentle 
awakening that is to be seen by anyone who 
can half use his eyes. I spend a deal of time 
out of doors—as much as I am able to spend. 
My weekends are precious to me whether it 
rains or shines, but I watch the progress of 
winter and wait for the brighter evenings of 
spring with eager anticipation. When the snow- 
drop is out and the blackbirds begin to fight 
for territory, the year is progressing. It is a 
Jong way from the fall of the leaf to the 
breaking of the bud on the same tree, but 
when each day the light is a little brighter it 
would be a heavy heart indeed that could not 
respond to the hopeful signs of a new 
season 


A Day’s Sport 

David, who came to do some decorating for 
us, is an enthusiast where ferrets are con 
cerned. His great delight is to go rabbiting 
and when he does, time stands still, as it does 
with me when I go fishing. He forgets his 
mid-day meal and thinks only of his sport. 
For some time he had talked to me of the 
great longing he had to ferret a warren alt a 
farm up the valley, and I agreed to take him 
one day. That day arrived sooner than I had 
expected. David came with his gear, nets, 
spade and a brace of ferrets. He could have 
brought a third, he said, but two would do. I 
couldn't refuse in the face of such enthusiasm, 
and off we went to the distant farm. It was 
comfortable while we were in the brake, but 
out across the hill it was cold, and a fine rain 
and drifting mist made me wonder how I had 
been persuaded to set out. As I had feared, 
not a rabbit moved. The first ferret blocked 
and the second had to be brought out. The 
morning wore into afternoon and the rain 
slowly permeated my old hat. David plodded 
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from one warren to the next and I followed 
feeling like a deep-sea diver with such a weight 
of soil clinging to my boots. I was thankful 
when my companion had had enough and 
called it a day. 


The Mad Dog 

As I came up the road a car passed me and 
when it reached the junction of the lane a 
dog that had been hiding in the hedge sprang 
out and went whirling himself along, barking 
at the wheels and running so close to them 
that he was in danger of being killed. I met 
the dog coming back, but at that moment a 
motor-cyclist came thundering along and the 
could not restrain himself. Off he went 
again, his legs going in a mad gallop and his 
tail beating the road as he barked his 
challenge. I was sorry for the dog. Once an 
animal gets such a bad habit it is not long 
before a wheel passes over its body and it is 


dog 


maimed or killed. Later on I met the same 
dog once more. I stopped and looked at 
him, shaking my head, and a man who was 


passing laughed. * He’s got it coming to him, 
that one,” he remarked. I agreed sadly. The 
dog wagged his tail and grovelled as I patted 
him. 


Early Beans 

Anyone with a few five-inch pots and some 
sheets of glass or frames can have beans ready 
for planting-out and get things a little in 
advance. The same can be done with peas. 
Good use can be made of cloches in sheltered 
places, providing the shelter is only wind- 
shelter and jt is remembered that where the 
sun and light cannot reach for long the soil 
is slow to come to life and growth is 
consequently retarded. IAN NIALL 
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ODAY is the day of the Small 

Home, and this issue, imagina- 
tively edited to be of utmost 
benefit to all who live in small 
homes, and to those who plan to 
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their professional skills and 
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NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS 


Sir,—I read the leader in your issue of Decem- 
ber 25th, on the subject of the National Art 
Collections, as well as Mr. Denis Mahon’s 
letter in the issue of January Ist, with great 
interest. The greatest danger of the proposed 
legislation lies undoubtedly in the supposition 
that the judgement of the Trustees of today 
should be regarded as absolute and infallible. 
If there is one thing that the intensive study 
of the history of art that has been carried on 
during the last sixty years or so has shown, 
it is that no canons of judgement are final, and 
that tastes change in the most surprising 
fashion. Any legislation that supports a 
definitive disposal of works of art in the 
National Collections, whether by sale or by 
permanent cession to another Government 
department, is thus extremely dangerous and is 
unquestionably to be deprecated. 

Mr. Mahon advocates a more extensive use 
of the ground floor of the National Gallery 
so that a greater number of pictures can be 
put on permanent display; this would be 
valuable. But even more important would 
be an extension of the system of circularisa- 
tion outside London. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum boasts a special Department 
for this objective alone, and the National 
Gallery should follow its example. It is, from 
the point of view of the very large percentage 
of Britain’s population that does not live in 
London, wrong that everything should be 
centralised in the capital. And further, there 
are numerous works of art of secondary 
importance which are not required in the main 
galleries, but which are nevertheless good 
examples of their schools. Many of these, 
indeed, would not only be of real value to the 
provinces, but would also gain a new lustre 
for themselves by being shown on their own, 
away from the more illustrious examples. 

In the past these secondary works were dis- 
persed among numerous private collections, 
and these were mostly delightful in themselves, 
even if many of the works they contained were 
only of secondary importance. Today every- 
thing tends to be concentrated in the great 
galleries, and the average visitor only has time 
and inclination to look at the outstanding 
things. The distribution of the minor works 
on loan, both to Government Departments, 
and more especially to galleries outside 
London, would be of inestimable value, and 
would help to relieve what is undoubtedly an 
unhappy tendency, that of over-centralisation. 

Were such a system adopted, it is essential 
that the works should be noted in the main 
catalogue of the Gallery concerned. Informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of each item should 
be readily available on application.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. TALBOT RIC! 
Edinburgh University 


Sir.—In my letter to you I stated that no 
civil servant could be appointed a Trustee of 
one of the National Collections. This was 
based on the fact that a most valuable Trustee 
of one of them was forced to retire in 1950 
on becoming a civil servant. But I see from 
Whitaker that the Chairman of the Tate Board 
has in fact once again become a civil servant 
since his appointment as Trustee. Surely the 
old rule was better, for we should not then 
have placed a civil servant in the surely un- 





precedented situation of having to explain in 
the Press what had escaped the attention of a 
Lord Chancellor ?—Yours faithfully, 

ELLIS WATERHOUSE 
43 Calthorpe Road, Birmingham, 15 


Sir,—The public might assume from recent 
letters to The Times of the Chairman of the 
Tate Gallery Trustees that when the Picasso 

Femme nue assise” and the Matisse 

Notre-Dame ” were acquired by the Gallery 
in 1949 they were purchased as carefully con- 
sidered additions to the Courtauld Collection 
out of the funds received from the sale of 
the Renoir, and that, though no announcement 
was made, labels indicating that they were 
Courtauld pictures were affixed at the time 
of purchase. 

An article by the Director of the Tate 
Gallery which appeared in the Listener of 
November 23rd, 1950, states perfectly clearly 
that the two pictures mentioned above and, 
in addition, a second Picasso entitled “ Buste 
de femme” were all three (1 quote) “ pur- 
chased out of a recent bequest” (Vol. XLIV, 
p. 583). Since the Courtauld Trust was not 
recent and was not a bequest, and since it 
has never—as far as I am aware—been 
associated with the purchase of “ Buste de 
femme,” the statements of the Chairman and 
the Director prima facie difficult to 
reconcile. 

The explanation must presumably be that 
the particulars given by the Director were 
entirely accurate when they were written, and 
that the funds for the three purchases were in 
point of fact initially drawn from “a recent 
bequest.” The Tate catalogue of 1947 records 
only the Knapping Bequest as being at the 
disposal of the Gallery, but the sum required— 
something over £6,000, judging by the 
Director’s remarks—would have been much 
too considerable for it, in view of the large 
number of recorded Knapping purchases. 
Perhaps, however, it is a question of the 
R. P. Cleve Bequest, which is mentioned 
several times in the 1953 catalogue of the 
British School (Nos, 5925, 5926, 5927 and 
5957; all acquired in 1950)? In another case 
there has been a certain casualness as to the 
name of the benefactor (Carr in the catalogue 
reference to No. 5957, but Kerr on the frame), 
and one might be justified in enquiring whether 
the terms of the trust cover the purchase of 
sculpture (No. 6004). 

It would appear that there has been a 
certain amount of confusion in the Tate 
finances and cataloguing. In this connection 
1 am bound to say that I am in entire agree- 
ment with Sir Walter Lamb’s admirable letter 
on respect for trusts which appeared in last 
week's Spectator.—Yours faithfully, 

DENIS MAHON 


seem 


33 Cadogan Square, S.W.1 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Sir,—May I thank you for the sympathetic 
understanding you showed in ‘your last 
editorial of the case for an increase in the 
‘salaries of assistant masters at grammar 
schools, and of the proposal which I moved 
at the Buxton Council of the AMA for the 
approval of the principle of taking some form 
of strike action both to stiffen our claims 
and to bring our case more forcibly before 
the public. 
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It is not understood, I think, by the general 
public, that grammar school masters ‘(or 
mistresses) are not paid more highly than their 
colleagues in lower grades of school, whilst 
on the other hand the myth of parity of 
esteem, ridiculed by every parent who tries 
desperately to get a child into a grammar 
school, is a convenient excuse for governments 
anxious to avoid issue on a complicated 
question with social and political implications, 
and, in any case, short of money. 

But the contrast of the offer to us of an 
additional £40 per annum, to begin next April, 
with the Danckwaerts award of £500 per 
annum to doctors, retrospective to the 
beginning of the National Health Service, ig 
a common-room cliché. We see policemen 
getting a rise of £50 a year: [| am sure none 
of us objects to this, but the point is that 
not a single criticism is raised or implied of 
the extra national expenditure involved. Yef 
what a world of disapproval was implicit in 
the BBC News announcement that the Scottish 
teachers’ salary demands would in some cases 
mean an increase “of as much as £60 per 
annum”! The case for those who preserve 
citizens’ liberties js undeniable: the case for 
those who educate citizens to use them is 
strangely overlooked, 

This ignorance affects the grammar school 
teachers particularly, who have not only seen 
their status considerably lowered since 1939, 
as you point out, but on whom the increase 
in secondary education since 1944 has placed 
the heaviest burden (we can legitimately claim 
that we have greatly increased our produc- 
tion !) and who, as the Minister has said. have 
the task of “ providing for the ablest” or, as 
Mr. Longland (Director of Education for 
Derby) said at Buxton, of teaching and to 
some extent producing an “aristocracy of 
intellect.” 

The past of the grammar schools has been 
great enough. If this is to be their future 
task—and opportunity—-it is more than ever 
necessary that they should maintain the 
highest standards and that they should attract, 
as I said at Buxton, something like an aris- 
tocracy of teachers. 

The question of going to the extreme of 
strike action to support our salary claims was, 
as I hope you will understand, intimately 
bound up with the concern of assistant masters 
for the future of the grammar schools. This 
concern is the more acute since we have reason 
to fear that this neglect of grammar school 
masters is not unconnected with pol:tical 
policies, partly shared by both major parties, 
which seem to aim at the replacement of 
grammar schools by comprehensive schools. 

In proposing my motion at Buxton | said 
that probably we none of us did approve of 
striking as a matter of general principle. being 
by profession rational men, instinct with the 
idea of discipline and suspicious of anything 
suggestive of irresponsibilitv. We are also, 
many of us, anxious to do nothing to hurt 
permanently—or at all, if possible—the child- 
ren we teach and to whom, when all is said, 
we are responsible; but repeated day or two- 
day token strikes would, | think, solve this 
difficulty. 

Such action, while showing the authorities 
(and it is their panel, on the Burnham Com- 
mittee, which was responsible for rejecting our 
claims) that we are prepared to do more than 
grumble—as every staffroom in the country is 
doing—about their neglect of us, would, as I 
indicated earlier, help to bring our case before 
the public. 

It is probable that our pamphlets and reso- 
lutions and the outright rejection by our 
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Association of a Burnham award (for the first 
time), brought us less publicity—as you 
jndicate—than even the word “strike "ina 
proposal before Council. The moment the 
agenda for Council was published the leader 
of the Worcestershire delegation was bom- 
barded with queries by the Press; the motion 
itself aroused more stir than any of the purely 
educationally important matters we debated ai 
Buxton 
Strikes are obviously understood by this 
country. In other countries they are by no 
means confined to the “ cloth cap and whippet 
class,” ridiculously invoked by a representative 
at Buxton, while here, in any case, grammar 
school teachers are, as you point out, prac- 
tically reduced to an economic parity with 
industrial workers. We shall not help our- 
selves by being snobbish, nor by a priggish 
or timid refusal to use language which every- 
body—especially the Government—under- 
stands 
But again, it is publicity that we need most, 
or rather, to make myself clear, it is public 
understanding of the case for higher salaries 
peculiar to the men who make work the 
grammar schools which perform a unique 
service to the community.—Yours faithfully, 
DAVID HENSCHE! 
King Edward's School, Stourbridge 


KENYA—ANOTHER VIEW 

Sir,—I would like to make it quite clear that 
my former adverse criticism of the conduct of 
some members of the Security Forces in 
Kenya did not apply to the units sent out 
from home. The Buffs, the Devons and the 
rest are doing a very difficult and unpleasant 
job exceedingly well, and are living up to the 
best traditions of the Services. 

It is a pity that those traditions, of humanity 
to non-combatants and of discipline, are not 
better understood by some of the locally 
recruited forces. The defence that is usually 
made in Kenya for brutality to the Kikuyu 
in general is that it is the only possible way 
of dealing with the Mau Mau rebellion; but 
is this so? It seems to me that indiscriminate 
violence is not only wrong, but inefficient. 
There are still some Kikuyu, possibly fifty 
thousand, who have never taken the Mau Mau 
oath; and a much larger number have taken 
it under compulsion, and would renounce it 
if they dared, It is not much encouragement 
to them to stay on our side, or to come over 
to it, if some of our own forces beat and rob 
them simply because they are Kikuyu. It is 
very hard on the Devons and their colleagues 
that the British public should suspect them of 
those very misdeeds which are making their 
job in Kenya more difficult—Yours faithfully, 

JANE MEIKLEJOHN 
15 Ox Lane, Harpenden, Herts 


Sin—Mr. J. H. Prevett in the main body of 
his letter has expressed the most admirable 
and objective sentiments regarding the pay- 
ment of blood money but his final paragraph, 
Where he refers to the “alarming tendency 
to seek precedents as a defence for wrong 
policies,” is so worded to make it seem as if 
the practice has only recently grown up. In 
fact, the Colonial Secretary and _ other 
Government speakers have availed themselves 
of what is a long-standing Parliamentary 
Practice and not a one-party act. 
Furthermore, it is no figment of the 
imagination that Ministers’ pointing to the 
parallel shortcomings in office of their pre- 
decessors stifles effective opposition; it is a 
fact, particularly when the predecessors are 
engaged in the opposition. If the practice 
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had not been of real use in times past it would 
have died out long ago. 

I do not pretend to support such behaviour. 
If a precedent is to be invoked, let it be 
a good one, but let the whole body of 
politicians, not just one section of it, cease 
quoting bad ones.—Yours faithfully, 

N. H. SHEPHERD 
59 York Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W.11 

[This correspondence is now closed. Editor, 

Spectator ] 


NEW YEAR—OLD STYLE 
Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie’s Sidelight on 
“New Year—Old Style” throws a_ very 
interesting side light on the substantial vera- 
city of the old saws that have come down to 
us from our weather-wise ancestors. Another 
interesting detail about the Gregorian calendat 
is that, according to modern research, however 
right the Pope may have been about the 11 
days, he left untouched an error of 4 years. 
It now seems to be accepted that December 
B.C. 5 was the actual date of the birth of Our 
Lord; so that December 25th, 1995, according 
to the Gregorian calendar, will mark the 
2,000th anniversary of His birth. The inter- 
vening 40 years will, in all probability, see 
either the extinction of the human species, or 
else the emergence of /iomo sapiens on a sane! 
and fuller plane of existence. The fulfilment 
of Tennyson’s vision is well within our grasp; 
the bells in 41 years’ time may well * Ring out 
the thousand wars of old, Ring in the thousand 
years of peace.” 

Perhaps the rising generation, who by then 
will be of mature years, will decide to mark 
the conclusion of this millennium of turmoil 
and unrest by cutting out 4 years and 6 days; 
so that January Ist, 2000, will mark, in fact, 
the opening of the new millennium of the 
Christian era. If they do so, let us hope that 
they will remember to do justice to the 
wisdom of their ancestors by also adjusting 
the dates of the festivals which are the subject 
of those wise old saws.—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. CLOUGH 
Normanswood, Crowhurst, Battle, Sussex 


GROTTOES ON THE STREET 
Sir,—Sir Compton Mackenzie may be interes- 
ted to know that the custom of building 
grottoes has in Mitcham survived the Second 
War; I cannot speak for Cheyne Walk. 

There is still a sudden flowering of the 
grottoes—the precursors of the Mitcham Fair 
—on the pavements in the early days of 
August, but the grottoes, like many other 
fanciful things, are unworthy of what they 
once were. The earlier fantastic arrangements 
of china ornaments and shells have given place 
to little patterns of scattered dirt adorned 
with a few flowers snatched from front gar- 
dens.—Yours faithfully, 

H. LAWRENCE 
67 Leander Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey 


BRITISH IN INDIA 


Sir,—I hope many of your readers were 
angered, as I was, by the contempt for India 
gratuitously expressed by H. M. Champness 
in the unseemly introduction to his review 
“ Travels in India” on January 8th. He is, of 
course, entitled to his esthetic prejudices, but 
he js surely to be condemned for extending 
his personal dislike of Hindus and Hinduism 
to make it appear an English characteristic. 
If it is true that “most” English soldiers 
in India during the Second World War “ detes- 
ted the distinctively Indian things in her 
civilisation” it was because they made no 
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effort to understand them or to become 
friendly with Indians. If they had made that 
effort, they would have discovered Indian 


people not “ unmeetable except on rigorously 
defined terms "—but friendly, hospitable, cour- 
teous and attractive, and much of their art 
and civilisation exciting and admirable. 

Mr. Champness has evidently not made that 
effort himself [he estrahgement between 
England and India which he confidently, 
almost proudly, asserts, and which did not and 
could not exist between Indian and English 
individuals who made any attempt to under- 


stand each other, was surely caused by such 
attitudes of complacent sahibism as your 
reviewer displays.—-Yours faithfully, 
P. C. BAYLEY 
University College, Oxford 
{Our reviewer writes: In my review I 
deliberately quoted certain views on India 


which I believe to be pernicious, but which I 
know to be widely held, and for attacking 
which I congratulated the author. Though Mr. 
Bayley’s grasp of the obvious is alarmingly 
weak, | welcome his heated if inadvertent 
support for my own opinion.—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


WELLER ON CAMBERWELL 


Sirn,—The excellent articles by Mr. James 
Pope-Hennessy, on the ancient areas that still 
retain their individuality within the vast 
amalgam of London, appeal most poignantly 
to those of your readers whose lot it is to 
dwell in exile from their native city. I there- 
fore venture to appeal to him to solve for 
me a problem that has bothered me for more 
than sixty years—ever since, as a boy, I first 
devoured Pickwick. In this inestimable 


chronicle that profound philosopher Mr. 
Weller, senior, following his predecessor 
Plato, expresses his distrust of poets and 


poetry. Here are his immortal words: 

“I don’t like it, Sam. .... I never know’d 
a respectable coachman as wrote poetry, ‘cept 
one, as made an affectin’ copy o’ werses the 
night afore he wos hung for a_ highway 
robbery; and he wos only a Camberwell man, 
so even that’s no rule.” 

As a native of Kernington who went to 
school in Camberwell, this disparagement of a 
once-beloved haunt by so highly revered an 
authority has always distressed me. If your 
learned contributor can say on what it was 
based, he will enormously oblige-—Yours 
faithfully, 

HORACE J. BRIDGES 
175 Central Avenue, Greenport, L.1., N.Y. 


DEATH OF THE TOPEE 


Sir,—Three cheers for Strix. I have often 
dallied with the idea of writing a letter on 
topees, pith or sun helmets, and here at last 
is my Opportunity. 

Are they still worn? Are they still the 
standard dress for the Englishman who accom- 
panies the Mad Dog ? 

Let me explain. A short time before the 
war (number 2) I was posted to an R.A.F., 
squadron in Iraq where the rules were definite: 
“No drinks before sundown” and “ Topees 
will be worn at all times when in the rays of 
the sun.” Heaven did not help those of us 
who did and/or didn’t. When flying we wore 
a very natty edition of the topee which, apart 
from the ear flaps which tied under the chin, 
bore a remarkable resemblance to a bowler. 
Indeed, it was known as a Flying Bowler. 

The war came, the squadron moved: Greece, 
the Western Desert, then back to Iraq. Horror 
upon horror. The new occupants of our 
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former station defied, it seemed, both sense 
and the rules! No topees, no sun helmets, 
drinks during the day. .. . 

We learned with feelings akin to disgust 
that helmets and spine pads were relics, that, 
in fact, the rules of a lifetime had been 
founded on a myth. 

Strix’s word is, as always, final: topees are 
obsolete. But why are they still depicted (in 
advertisements, at any rate) as the symbol of 
Empire, a symbol surely now outmoded ?— 
Yours faithfully, GORDON H. HEY 


20, Bryanston Road, Solihull, Birmingham 


CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS 


Sirn,—We are told that more candidates for 
holy orders are badly needed in the Church 
of England. The method of selection which 
the bishops have adopted has now become 
a deterrent. When an incumbent has seen 
men Of his choice rejected by the board to 
which the bishops have entrusted the task 
of selecting candidates, neither he nor his 
parishioners are encouraged to produce more. 
When young men are told by a board that 
it can’t make up its mind, and leaves them 
to enter a university career in uncertainty, 
who can be surprised if they are turned aside ? 
What is needed is a voice which can deal with 
candidates privately and with authority. 

I withhold my name, lest it reveal other 
names.—Yours faithfully, 

M.A. 

{Name and address supplied.] 


LIGHT RAILWAYS 


Sir,—May we be permitted space in your 
correspondence columns to draw the attention 
of your more railway-minded readers to a 
proposal to re-open privately the Kent and 
East Sussex light railway which was closed by 
British Railways on January 4th, 1954, by 
means of a Preservation Society such as that 
which so successfully preserves the Talyllyn 
Railway in Wales ? The Kent and East Sussex 
line is one of the very few light railways left 
in Britain, and has had a long history of 
independence which lasted until 1948. We 
need much support for this project. and we 
therefore ask any of your readers, if they are 
interested and would like further details, to 


write to Nigel Watt, | Blenheim Road, 
Lond N.W.8 Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL J. WATT 
The Society for the Reinvigoration of Unre 


munerative Branch Lines in the United 
Kingdom 
1 Blenheim Road, St. John’s Wood, 
London, NWS& 


NOTTING HILL AND HISTORY 


Sir,—In his charming and otherwise unexcep- 
tionable article “ The Hippodrome and Mr. 
Ladbroke * in your issue of January 8th, Mr 
James Pope-Hennessy perpetuates a popular 
error which seems to date from W. H. Loftie’s 
History of Kensington (1884). 

The “height crowned since 1845 by the 
roomy church of St. John” was not pre- 
viously occupied by any building, certainly 
not by Notting Hill Farm, which stood 
approximately at the junction of Ladbroke 
Grove and the main western road out of 
London. Notting Barns Farm existed some- 
where near the north end of the Hippodrome, 
its very site now lost in the wilds of North 
Kensington. Notting Hill House, which still 


exists under the name of Aubrey House, 
crowns the summit of the hill south of the 
main road. 

There is nothing original in the above 
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topographical notes: they are all to be found 
in that admirable volume, Notting Hill in 
Bygone Days (Fisher Unwin, 1924), by the 
late Florence Gladstone, along with relevant 
extracts from maps of the period (e.g.: 
Rocque, 1745, and Fadon, 1810). I can add 
only one original historical note, and this is 
that the wells and springs beneath Notting 
Hill House, mentioned by Miss Gladstone, 
gave unpleasant evidence of their continued 
existence in 1944, when the subsoil was 
affected by the flying bomb that destroyed 
Tower Cressy—that terrific monument of 
Victorian pretentiousness—just opposite the 
old house, 

Incidentally, to ascertain the exact date 
when nineteenth-century snobbery changed 
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the name of Notting Hill Square to Campden 
Hill Square would throw an interesting side. 
light on the social history of Kensington~ 
Yours faithfully, 

L. R. MUIRHEAD 
80a Lansdowne Road, London, W.11 


THE NOBLE TOWN 
Sir,—I have just noticed, in a letter in the 
Spectator of December 25th, the old fallacy 
of Edinburgh’s name deriving from Edwin 
repeated once more, The prefix is British 
“ Eidyn.” See Waton’s “Celtic Place Names 
of Scotland,” corroborated by Ekwall and 
other modern philologists.—Yours faithfully, 
W. STUART BEST 
Manor Farm, Godmanston, Dorchester 


From Holmes’s Casebook 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 202 
Report by J. P. W. Mallalieu 


In the opening paragraphs of several of the Sherlock Holmes stories reference is made to 
imaginary cases which the public never actually had a chance to read, e.g., the whole story 


concerning the politician, the lighthouse and the trained cormorant. 


Competitors were invited 


to submit the title.and opening paragraph of an imaginary Sherlock Holmes story which was 
to include references to one or more further imaginary stories. 


The title I chose as an example was 
fantastic ; so I cannot complain if com- 
petitors offer me the affair of the One-eyed 
Greek and the Disappearing Island, the 
adventure of the Trapeze in the Abandoned 
Hansom, the case of the Haberdasher and the 
Hairless Baboon or the Vicious Conduct of the 
Blind Televisionist. 

But I prefer the simplicity of the case of 
the Surrey Centaur, of the Moneylender’s 
Flute or of Dobwell, the Somerset Killer— 
whose tidy mind led him to bury his victims 
in the local cemetery. 

Even where their titles were promising, 
| barred facetious entries, e.g., Holmes, 
summoned to the Athenaeum, says: **Come, 
Watson, better bring your revolver. We 
don’t know whom we may meet there ”’ ; 
or ** Are you ready for action, Watson ? 
Is your revolver loaded? If so, leave it 
behind. It might go off,’’ or even the case 
of the Vegetarian League’s Banquet, when 
the soup was flavoured with rabbit. 

Glaring errors in the style of their opening 
paragraphs also barred a number of entries, 
e.g., ‘* Pausing only to affix the Back-in-a- 
week notice to my surgery door ”’ or allowing 
Watson to answer a question with the 
hockey-girl’s ** Ra-ther !’’ 

The two entries which I have chosen to 
share the prize both have similar opening 
sentences and there is little to choose between 
the titles they invent or the genuineness of 
their style. I place Dr. Noé! Hopkins, 
Provost of Wakefield, first (£3) because I 
feel that he has been getting inside informa- 
tion from his relative, the Inspector. £2 to 
John Manning. 


PRIZES 
(DR. NOEL T. HOPKINS) 


The Urbane Auctioneer 


In looking over the notes of Holmes’s 
Investigations for the year 189—, I have been 
impressed by their diversity, which made my 
choice difficult. I hesitated long over the 
macabre story under the innocent title of **The 
Downchester Chapter House,’’ as well as 
the strange adventure of Matthew Norris, the 
Stepney taxidermist, which unearthed the 
sinister Tortoise Club, cost two lives, and nearly 


brought Holmes to his own death ; while the 
activities of the California blackmailers, which 
took Holmes twice across the Atlantic, and 
brought to him the life-long friendship of the 
American President, cannot yet be given to the 
world. In the end, for sheer criminal audacity, 
and as an example of Holmes’s own versatile 
powers which actually led him to assume in 
public the part of the very criminal he was 
pursuing, I have chosen the narrative of *‘The 
Urbane Auctioneer.’ 


(JOHN MANNING) 
The Adventure of the Crying Mummy 

Glancing over my records for the year 1887, 
I find selection difficult. There was the case, 
presenting certain bizarre features, of Miss Rose 
Madder-Browne, who vanished under grotesque 
and apparently inexplicable circumstances from 
a corridor coach in the Paddington express, 
And I cannot disclose, since one of the very 
important personages involved is still alive, 
the full story of Holmes’s visit to the East, 
when he investigated the scandal in the 
Singapore Yacht Club and the subsequent 
exposure of Major Forbes-Mancrieffe with his 
Praying Mantis. In this period also I find my 
notes covering the tragic voyage of the 
Clanwilliam Star with its appalling cargo. I 
am now free, however, to make public the weird 
and terrible events leading up to the death of 
the Curator of the Lyme Regis Museum, since 
this case was, perhaps, most typical of my 
friend’s wide and remarkable powers 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 205 
Set by Edward Blishen 

4 prize of £5, which may be divided, is 
offered for an extract (not more than 12 
lines) from one of the following little-known 
poems: To His Coy Mistress, by Words- 
worth ; The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
by D. H. Lawrence ; The Lady of Shalott, 
by T. S. Eliot ; La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 
by Pope ; Horatius, by Byron ; or How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to AIX, 
by Thomas Hardy. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.!, in 
envelopes marked **Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than January 26th 
Results will be published in the Spectator 
of February 5th. 
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SIDELIGHT 


Compton Mackenzie 


WAS sorry to hear that the Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools in conference at Buxton 
had decided by a small majority not to start a strike 

with the object of gaining attention to their claims to greater 
consideration. It is time that striking ceased to be regarded 
as a monopoly of the manual worker and wage-earner. The 
treatment of the teachers of our country (and I include in 
this category everybody from a University professor to the 
young woman educating the infants in a primary school) has 
long been and still remains a blot upon our national economy. 
We should recall with humiliation that when what seemed to 
many the great sham fight to save the pound was waged in 
1931 the first bit of rind pared off the cheese of expenditure 
was pared from the meagre salaries of the teachers in the 
schools of the State. No more creditable is the financial 
stringency we impose today upon the profession which, if the 
democratic experiment of the welfare state is to have any 
chance of ultimate success, must be accorded prime importance 
in public esteem and made capable of giving its members 
commensurate rewards. 

Some twenty years ago when walking along the road above 
Loch Sunart in Argy!l I noticed a house on the brae which 
took my fancy and asked an old shepherd passing by to whom 
it belonged. 

“ Och, I believe it’s the house of a schoolteacher somewhere 
near London.” 

This schoolteacher somewhere near London was Sir Cyril 
Norwood who at this date was still Headmaster of Harrow. 

We have to remember that every University professor is 
neither more nor less than a schoolteacher somewhere near 
somewhere or other, and that upon our teachers, whether their 
position be eminent or lowly, the future of the British Common- 
wealth depends. 

Che position of the College tutor at Oxford or Cambridge 
or the professor at Manchester or Bristol is growing more 
arduous all the time on account of the ever increasing number 
of state-aided students, many of whom nowadays have to be 
guided like schoolchildren; when domestic claims are added to 
scholastic duties the strain can become intolerable. It is not 
reasonable to expect a man of learning to impart it to a set 
of young men and young women the mass of whom are merely 
concerned to pass an examination all too frequently of doubtful 
value, and after an exhausting day return home to help his 
harassed wife with the washing up. 

Che State by interfering ever more and more with university 
education has assumed a responsibility which it cannot ignore 
without peril to itself, and the first duty of the State is to make 
sure that the best brains in the country are entrusted with the 
completion of the education of its youth. Already many of 
the assistant masters in secondary schools, grammar schools 
and public schools are turning to industry for posts which offer 
them a better livelihood. 

Let us agree that the headmastership of Eton or Harrow or 
Winchester is worth any man’s ambition to attain, but how 
many of these scholastic peaks are there? An infinitesimal 
number when one compares the teaching profession with any 
other. 

However, the economic problems of the teachers in the 
universities and the public schools were not so much in my 
mind when I expressed regret at this decision by the Assistant 
Schoolmasters not to use the strike as a weapon of persuasion. 

The economic position of the primary school teachers is 
equally grave, for they are disgracefully paid compared with 
unskilled manual workers. There was a natural desire to make 


up to the latter for their exploitation by nineteenth-century 
industrialism, but we should remember that brains were 
exploited almost as ruthlessly as hands. 


As for this crass and obstinate refusal to give women teachers 
even the inadequate remuneration accorded to their male 
colleagues, any invective of which my vocabulary is capable 
seems so much curds and whey when I seek for the objurgatory 
phrase. 

To my mind the greatest flaw in the conception of the 
Welfare State was the failure of the Socialist Government to 
set primary and secondary education on a sound basis. No 
cart was ever put so fatuously before the horse as when it was 
decided to raise the school-leaving age and start building more 
schools without ensuring beforehand that the necessary teachers 
would be available by making the profession more attractive. 
The present Government have an opportunity to improve our 
educational system but prefer to bicker with their political 
opponents in the House of Commons about what schools have 
or have not been enlarged and modernised rather than secure 
the goodwill of the schoolteachers by displaying an intelligent 
understanding of the teachers’ problems. 

The railwaymen forced the issue by threatening to strike in 
Christmas week. The effect of such a strike upon the con- 
venience, happiness and prosperity of the country was so 
obvious to everybody that the railwaymen were bound to win. 
The threat of schoolteachers to strike may seem less immedi- 
ately menacing to the public imagination, but if such a strike 
were started | prophesy that it would be quickly successful 
in gaining its object. If the National Union of Teachers in 
England and the Educational Institute of Scotland should 
encourage the Association of Assistant Schoolmasters to take 
action and join them in a simultaneous lock-out of pupils all 
over Great Britain there would be no doubt of the result. 
Next January would be the best time so that the parents were 
faced with the prospect of the summer holidays in winter. Few 
volunteers would be found to take the place of the strikers, 
It is one thing to drive a lorry at a moment of emergency ;; 
it is quite another thing to teach a class of thirty infants. 

One of the delegates at that Buxton conference argued that 
a threat of direct action would harm their cause. The answer 
to that argument is not to bother about threatening direct 
action but to take it within a month of an ultimatum. I must 
admit that I am not an expert at striking, for any strike of 
authors would leave the public unimpressed. However, I did 
take a leading part in one strike when my friend John Lorne 
Campbell of Canna and myself a year or two before the war 
persuaded the motorists of Barra to refuse to pay their road 
licences because the road round Barra was unfit to drive on. 
We were summoned to the Sheriff's Court and fined, but on 
appeal we had one or two of the Sheriffs rulings reversed, 
and, what was more important, we did succeed in getting 
a new road made round Barra within a year, although the 
pusillanimous argued that we should never get a road if we 
took any kind of direct action. 

I repeat it is time that striking ceased to be a monopoly of 
the manual worker. The strike of the London police brought 
the Government of the day to face facts with an almost comic 
rapidity: every member of Parliament was shivering with 
ignoble apprehension. 

We do not appreciate what we owe to our schoolteachers: 
a simultaneous lock-out of pupils from John O”’ Groats to 
Land’s End might help us to realise the part played by these 
devoted men and women in the life of our nation, and in the 
preservation of its mental health. 
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SPECTATRIX 


Looking at Pictures 


By PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


HE woman thoughtfully making up her face before the 

Velasquez “ Flagellation” (a suitably dark picture, a 

little out of the daylight) was using the National Gallery 
as a place of rendezvous. The schoolmaster, halting his gaggle 
of tired, dusty little boys before “ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse,” was attempting to use it as a place of education. The 
two old ladies shuffling sorefootedly from room to room, box- 
ing the compass in each, now and then exchanging an inaudible 
remark, seemed to be using it as a place of penance. Most 
of the younger people, especially if they were alone, seemed 
to be using it for pure joy; the sun came out so brilliantly 
in the face of a sullen-looking, bison-headed youth when he 
came to Leonardo’s newly-cleaned “ Madonna of the Rocks” 
that he was quite transformed; | doubt whether his best friend 
would have known him. 

Sometimes when | am particularly troubled or restless or 
when there is an ordeal of some sort in store, | go there for 
release of spirit; for the ataraxis that comes from feeling Time 
Regained. I go to look at French and Flemish primitive paint- 
ings because of the peace and humanity preserved in them; 
these early artists made their notations of life as directly as 
a child draws a flower in a pot. Their thought is easily com- 
municable because it is not addressed to artists, because it is, 
in the best sense, unsophisticated. Their religious belief was 
simple. Heaven was above, Hell was below, man was sus- 
pended between. Their idea of God and of the Devil was 
anthropomorphic; they would have recognised either at sight, 
and the praying donor, in awe before the Virgin, knelt never- 
theless in the presence of someone whom he knew. 

The contemplation of time past makes the present and the 
thought of the future easier to endure. The spectator who is 
well acquainted with these quiet, experienced men and women 
hundreds of years dead, feels a solidarity with them. As I 
live, so did they: as the world passed away for them, so will 
it for me. This is a reflection for the dark moments: and for 
the joyful ones—‘ What a piece of work is man! ... in 
action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a god ! 
the beauty of the world! ” 

I went there last week to see three paintings. The first is 
a panel by Simon Marmion, the painter of Valenciennes (1458- 
1489). He was an illuminator—prince d'enluminure he was 
called, and Grete Ring, in her introduction to the Phaidon 
Century of French Painting (1400-1500) speaks of his “ wit 
and elegance.” Elegance, yes: it was natural to his being; 
but his work is no more witty than Uccello’s rocking horses 
could be called witty, though to a modern mind suspending 
historical reflection they might well seem so. 

We look through the picture-frame as through a window 
upon the roof of a church. It is a still and apple-coloured 
evening, l'heure verte; the sort of evening for walking in 
love by rivers. But above the spires a prim-faced, naked 
saint is being borne upwards, kneeling in a napkin, by 
two angels, civil servants of Heaven, whose robes crinkle 
up over the sky as their wings strike up to the darkness at 
the core of which sits God the Father. The surréalistes 
used to claim, as their forerunners, Breughel and Bosch: 
I have never heard them claim Marmion. Yet any frisson 
evoked by saucepan-hatted fish and walking eggs is to me 
nothing beside the frisson this panel sends from my scalp to 
my spine. We are unprepared to meet this God. A plump, 
cold, calm little man, robed in vermilion, a mitre on his head, 
he sits in the small, stuffy room of eternity, upon an enormous 
throne. He is ready for Saint Bertin: and the saint, though 
he looks a little apprehensive, appears to be ready for him. 
There is something terrible in the ordinariness of this God; one 
feels he is terrible as only a human being could be, as un- 
feeling, as inflexible, as merciless. Nevertheless, he is serene 


as the green sky is serene, and in his own fashion as majestic, 

If we could lean further across the frame we might see, in 
the shadow of the great church, the street below, the men and 
women going about their evening business unconcerned with 
heaven, having no idea of the apotheosis taking place above 
their heads; yet, if they could see this mitred God as Marmion 
saw him, they would recognise him without surprise as the 
Judge and Creator to whose small brown study they, too, at 
last, must come to give account of themselves. 

This is l'heure verte: hanging to the left of it is l'heure 
bleue. The painter is Netherlandish, unknown: the date about 
1500. Imagine that you have entered a wood of tall straight 
trees, geometrically planted. It is about nine o’clock of a 
summer's night. Between the trunks the sky is the intense 
and luminous blue that Poussin set behind his fauns and satyrs, 
It is a breathless sky, a breathless wood. Not a leaf stirs. You 
walk slowly, in the magic of expectancy: expecting what? (The 
moment of love, the miraculous fulfilment of desire?) Cer- 
tainly not to come abruptly upon a clearing, in which is a 
tall church made of carved wood, the doors and windows 
blazing with yellow light, and before the church a plain little 
Virgin sitting contentedly with her court of plain little angels, 
lady and angels enjoying the sensuous coolness of night after 
the hot day. The angels are making music and eating cherries; 
the baby, comfortable on a velvet cushion, in one hand holds 
a little blue bird and stretches out the other for a sweet. 

Here, as it were, are the hosts of Heaven unbuttoned, 
informal, off-duty, ugly and quiet and charming in the depths 
of their private forest, for once having nothing whatsoever to 
do with us, and not for a moment suspecting that they are 
observed by their children on earth. It is the peace of the 
comfortingly commonplace at the heart of mystery; as Seurat’s 
bowler-hatted, commonplace bathers are at peace within the 
mystery of light split into separate wavelengths. If the angels 
in this Netherlandish wood were represented in their paradisal 
beauty, their charm would not be so close to us; it is close 
now because they are like us, because, for a moment, we are 
taken into the secret of their ordinariness—for even angels 
must seem ordinary to themselves when they are among equals. 

This is not a great picture; but it has, for me, the comfort 
of a resting place in which no time exists, in which only God 
exists, friendly, in the garden, in the cool of an eternal evening 
which is as lovely as the most lovely of all the evenings we 
have remembered on earth. 

The third painting is the “ Virgin and Child with Firescreen,” 
by Robert Campin (1378-1444). She is a heavy, charmless 
woman, with melon-shaped face, a little severe, and hair of 
lambswool; yet she is completely at ease with Heaven and 
with earth. In her plainness she is noble and universal; not 
simply the mother of God, but the mother of any one of us. 
The child is lean and has a cunning look. His hands are 
blackened at the joints as though he has been playing in the 
coal-box. All the sad future is in his wise and wizened face. 
Beyond the window there is the Flemish street, with men and 
women going about their daily business—butcher, baker, 
candlestick-maker—having no idea that God’s mother is sitting 
in a house in their own town, simple and homely as bread 
within the body of the community. 

How does this house look from the street? It may seem to 
us that the bricks should have been transformed into gold, 
that the holy light should prick like golden needles through the 
mortar; yet in fact there is nothing at all to tell the townspeople 
that the Virgin can hear their raised voices, the rattle of their 
carts, the cries of the street-sellers. Thus God was brought 
into daily life by the Flemish primitive painters, dwelling with 
men corporeally as well as spiritually, so that men could think 
then of Heaven with an intimacy lost for us, which we can 
never regain, although it strengthens and refreshes us now to 
share for a moment, through their art, the spirit of those who 
knew it five hundred years ago. 

It is not, in the true sense, a religious feeling that I trv to 
experience through these three paintings; it is the comfort of 
being in touch, for a little while, with the certainties of others. 
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For it is one thing to have faith and quite ‘another to be 
certain: and the Time Regained by the art of the middle ages 
is the time when men were not only sure of the life to come 
but were sure of its nature; when they knew what dress the 
angels would wear and were familiar with the botany of 
paradise. 


SPORTING ASPECTS 


President’s Putter, 1954 


By PATRIC DICKINSON 


OW that the Putter is over, one can say that this 
should really be called the Undergraduate Page, for 
when, late on Saturday, Geoffrey Agate hit a mag- 

nificent pitch to within two feet of the 20th hole of a desperate 
match, the last graduate was out and the semi-finals were in 
the hands of four undergraduates—a thing never known before. 

The President’s Putter is a knock-out competition for 
members of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society, and 
it is held annually in early January; a ridiculous but perfect 
time of year. Ridiculous because the weather always threatens 
to be appalling; perfect because somehow Jupiter contrives 
to relent and after niceties of torment to allow play. This 
year, for instance, after the mildest of weather, a north-easter 
began to blow about a week before—a wind like a dentist’s 
drill that made one’s whole being a hollow tooth with an 
exposed nerve. 

On the Monday night snow fell, on Tuesday thawed, and 
practice was possible on Wednesday. On Thursday the wind 
perfected its technique and play was agony. The score of 78 
(par is 72) with which Magdalen and Trinity, Oxford, tied for 
the Croome Shield represented first-class foursomes golf. But 
worse was to come. On Thursday night it froze hard and 
all Friday we played on iron ground which caused one’s ball 
to perform antics as if it wore lunatic seven league boots. 
Ridiculous to get up in the dark, to be on the first tee at 
8.45 (sunrise 8.5) in the chilling wind? Perhaps, but also 
perfect for the friendliness, the genuine amateur spirit which 
pervades this tournament. You will see few, if any, tight-lipped 
automata snailing their dour way round in five hours. At the 
Putter, we walk and talk together, even laugh at each other’s 
shots—and get on with the game. That does not mean we 
do not play seriously. Everybody likes to win, but I know 
of no other meeting where losing is of such little account. 
This is largely due to the way the Society has grown up, for 
it is certainly an organism rather than an organisation. Again, 
the choice—though choice is tco strong a word—of Rye as 
its headquarters just happened naturally and nobody quite 
knows when—not even Bernard Darwin. But looking back 
now, it is impossible to imagine any other place. . 

Rye is a splendid winter links, at its best now, with its 
small greens smooth and slippery as silk, and the ball lying 
tight on the fairways. There is something, also, particularly 
atmospheric about Rye; about the ridiculously romantic little 
town climbing up its conical hill to the great church, about 
the zig-zag Chestertonian drive across the marsh to the 
narrow line of sandhills on the left bank of the Rother. Rye 
is not a links upon which a major championship will ever 
be played, but if one looks at the President's Putter, with the 
golf balls of its winners pendent along its shaft like a cluster 
of fruit, one is reading a major part of the history of amateur 
golf since 1920. Holderness, Wethered, Tolley, Beck, Crawley, 
Duncan, Lucas, Micklem. One of the delights of this 
tournament is that we humbler mortals may catch one of the 
great men on an off day—and in an 18-hole match one false 
step is hard to retrieve. 

But this 1954 is an Annus Mirabilis. The great men have 
been driven pell-mell from the field, the mighty are fallen. 
Catchpole, who played for Oxford last year, began it, defeating 
P. B. Lucas and D. H. R. Martin in successive matches. 
Huddy strode to the final over the bodies of Duncan, Wethered 
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and Helm. Bull, this year’s Oxford captain, beat Micklem, 
the holder, and one of our finest golfers, on Friday afternoon. 
Wherever one looked the young were driving their trolleys 
like tumbrils and the heads were falling. How exciting and 
exhilarating it was ! 

On Saturday and Sunday the weather was perfect and the 
golf of these young men as good as could be. There were 
six undergraduates in the last eight and any one of them was 
good enough to win. As it turned cut, Gordon Huddy was 
the one, and fully deserved to be; his golf throughout the 
meeting had been immensely impressive. There is no doubt 
that this year’s university match at Rye in March will be a 
vintage one. “They never come back.” There will be a 
pretty determined effort next year to put youth in its place— 
but “I am inclined to think that youth is in its place already, 
and is going to stay there. 


MOTORING P 
Coming Round the 
Mountain 


By GORDON WILKINS 


O read Haas’s account of his ride on the back of a giant 

ray fills me with a sense of my own inadequacy as a 

swimmer, and I have no desire to try it. Col. Fawcett’s 
stories of sixty-foot pythons and the dreadful depredations of 
the piranhas only reinforce my determination never to be lured 
into the Brazilian jungle. I can stand on the terrace at Banff 
Springs and look northwards over the desolate mountain peaks 
beyond, without ever being tempted to join Mowat in sharing 
the privations of the Thalmiut Eskimos. But offer me the 
chance of going without food and sleep for days, nursing a 
sliding car over ice-bound mountain roads at totally un- 
reasonable speeds, and I am with you. That is rally driving, 
and the season is upon us. 

The Monte Carlo Rally holds a special appeal for the 
British, because of the romantic idea of escaping from the 
dim dampness of our northern winter and battling through 
the worst of the continental snow and ice to the Mediter- 
ranean sunshine, but there are signs that Western Europe in 
its post-war form is becoming too small for the modern car, 
driven by an experienced and well trained crew. 

The character of the Monte Carlo event has changed greatly 
since the war, through force of circumstances. It is shorter 
than it used to be, because there are no longer the distant 
starting points in Estonia and Latvia. Athens is now included 
again, but the competitors follow an easier route which is 
unlikely to lead them into the flooded rivers, trackless mud 
and impassable snowdrifts that were the regular lot of 
starters from Athens before the war. 

It is no longer sufficient simply to arrive. Artificial hazards 
have had to be introduced near the end. Tired crews are 
diverted into the mountains of the Auvergne, where snow and 
ice lead them a nightmare dance over narrow tortuous moun- 
tain roads, with unprotected edges and towering precipices. 

The difficulty of maintaining the average speed of 31 m.p.h. 
has been increased by siting time controls to include sections 
of road with the minimum of straight and easy sections where 
competitors can make up time, and after a day’s rest the 
survivors have been despatched on another mountain circuit 
divided up into stages to constitute a regularity and speed 
test which can be won only by a superb driver instructed by 
a crew of mathematicians equipped with elaborate mechanical 
computers giving continuous indications of average speed. 

This year, there is a new scheme which demands some of 
the qualities of the clairvoyant. The route of 164 miles from 
Gap to Monte Carlo is divided into four sections, which must 
all be covered at the same average speed. The competitor 
can choose his own average anywhere between 28 and 40 
m.p.h., the higher the better, but having started he is penalise 
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‘for every second of deviation from his speed on the first 
section. The catch lies in the fact that the second section is 
the most difficult, a frantic climb and descent of the 3,700 ft. 
Col des Leques, so the competitor does the easy first section, 
not knowing how fast he can really go over the second section 
whose innumerable hairpin bends are almost certain to be 
covered with snow or ice-bound. The works teams will prob- 
ably have radio or other signalling systems to advise their 
drivers on the best average to aim for, but maintaining the 
average remains a pretty problem in driving and split-second 
timekeeping for crews already tired by three days and nights 
on the road. , 

For the winners, there are considerable cash rewards and 
for the makers of the winning cars, world-wide prestige. Other 
rallies will follow through the spring and summer, including 
ten major events on which the world touring championship 
will be decided. Ice and snow will give way to driving rain 
and mist, then dust and blistering heat: the speeds required 
will be higher and the roads will be rougher. Yet it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find hazards sufficient to try 
the modern car and its crew without making the event unduly 
dangerous for them and for third parties. Cars and crews are 
achieving a high factor of indestructibility. 

During one of the more difficult Monte Carlo Rallies, Ken 
Wharton went over the edge in the Massif Central and his car 
landed upside down on some hard objects covered in snow, 
which proved to be two other cars which had gone over the 
edge earlier on the same night. And, in the year when he 
won, Sydney Allard had a front wheel skid which left him 
with one wheel hanging in space, but an experienced and well 
é€quipped crew rectified such aberrations in a few moments. 
Another crew were not so lucky. They “lost the front end ” 
On an icy hairpin, and both front wheels dangled in space. 
They tumbled out, and prepared to snap into action with the 
unditching gear, but, as they did so, the car tipped forward 
quite slowly and fell two hundred feet. 

Some events, like the Alpine Trial, have a sort of Tail-End 
Charlie, who tours round after the competitors in a jeep or 
something else well-nigh indestructible, helping with emergency 
arrangements for the tired, dirty and dishevelled crews, who 
ave fallen by the wayside, laden with stop-watches, thermos 

asks and old sandwiches. They are usually vowing never to 
come again, but by the time they have reached the next control 
they are busy planning the modification to the car which will 
enable them to win next year’s event. 

Such endurance on the part of man and machine poses a 
problem which is difficult for rally organisers to solve within 
the confines of Europe. Our own RAC Rally does not attract 
ah international entry because it is manifestly impossible to 
devise a searching test on the roads of Great Britain, and 
the road run becomes a tedious waste of time and petrol, 
leading from one driving test to another. 

But it must be admitted that the spectacle of rally cars 
moving at high speed has also produced unfavourable reactions 
in other countries. Rally organisers now avoid Switzerland 
as far as possible and the most severe tests take place in the 
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words and must reach the Spectator office (99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1) by JANUARY 3ist, 1954. The name of the entrant's 
school should be given at the head of the article, and envelopes 
should be marked “ Schools.” 
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French Alps, the Dolomites, the Vosges or the Ardennes, 
Hazards for other road users are now reduced by closing 
passes temporarily for ten miles or so and timing the ascents, 
but it is still necessary to introduce some fast motoring down 
mountains to test brakes to the utmost. 

The successful rally car has been developing into a very 
special kind of sports model, and Britain has produced some 
very good examples, but the situation has been changed this 
year by restricting the world championship to strictly stock 
touring cars, and the ordinary purchaser will benefit, for only 
first class steering, suspension and brakes will stand the 
punishment. High speed motoring over Alpine passes resolves 
itself into a steady rhythm; accelerate, brake, change down, 
brake, corner, accelerate, brake, change down, and so on, for 
hour after hour, with corner following corner every fifteen or 
twenty seconds. Engines, clutches, gearboxes and back axles 
are stressed in a way that never seems to be reproduced in 
ordinary hard driving, cooling systems show their failings, fuel 
systems develop obscure faults and the rough loose surfaces 
of the high Alpine roads find every weakness in springs and 
shock absorbers. 

Ihe problem is how to prevent the sport falling victim to 
its own popularity. The vast spaces of Africa beckon, but 
the British industry has so far shown no interest in the Algiers 
to the Cape Rally, and letters which reached England when 
the spate of trans-Africa record-breaking was at its height 
suggested that residents at key points on the route were already 
growing tired of being wakened at inconvenient hours by 
wild-eyed strangers demanding help, or signatures on log- 
books. There are signs of interest in North America, and 
sections of the Trans-Canada highway are at present ideal 
rally terrain, but these stretches will soon give place to smooth 
motor roads 

For the drivers, the sport is its own justification. To conquer 
fatigue and keep intact the fine edge of judgement that will 
pull a sliding car away from the icy edge of the precipice; 
to keep it sliding, for it is less likely to catch you unaware 
that way; to slow down on the gears into third, into second, 
into first, with only a rapid tap, tap, tap on the brake pedal, 
never stamping on it no matter how dire the emergency, for 
then the wheels lock and all control is lost; to accelerate 
constantly to the verge of wheelspin and yet not overstress the 
engine; all this resolves itself into a fascinating rhythm, while 
the navigator, bracing himself against the movement of the 
car, works at his charts, computers, maps and stop-watches, 
speaking only to give the driver his instructions. And after 
it all, to check in at the final control on time; to drive into 
the parc fermé and relax; this brings a rare thrill of 
achievement. 

Has it any practical use? A great deal. The mechanical 
failures that happen on a rally could probably be reproduced 
on a rig in the laboratory, if anyone were ingenious enough 
to devise the rig, but the results might still be dismissed as 
inapplicable to normal car use, and relegated to the filing 
system. Even after failure on the road, action is not always 
very rapid. I can think of one make which has repeatedly 
been put out of rallies by cooling fans breaking up and going 
through the radiator. It may be only coincidence, but as long 
ago as 1939 a member of my family had a narrow escape 
from losing an eye with a car of the same make, when the 
fan disintegrated as he was adjusting his carburetter in the 
garage at home. 

On another make, disaster was narrowly averted when a 
small brake part came unscrewed during a rally and put the 
whole braking system out of action. No effective modification 
was devised and the following year it happened again. This 
time the cure was swiftly found and applied. Fortunately 
there are signs that the compulsion of competition is cutting 
down the time lag between failure and rectification, for the 
competitors include a growing proportion of factory tech- 
nicians who see at first hand how their cars and components 
behave, who share the risks and find the answers. The hard 
discipline of international competition is becoming a powerful 
safeguard against complacency. 
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Horizon 


By JOHN WAIN 


O write a review of a Horizon anthology* is like being 

asked to look through the family album and judge the 

portraits solely on their merit as photography. It cannot 
be done. For this is not just Mr. Connolly’s Horizon; it is our 
Horizon, the monthly message of encouragement that dropped 
through the letter-box during those ten terrible years, to soothe, 
stimulate, enrage, but always to engage an immediate interest. 
Now that there has grown up a new generation of literary 
intelligentsia who do not (in any real sense) remember the 
war, we shall probably soon begin to be asked what all the 
fuss over Horizon was about, and why it is remembered with 
such affection. “I remember 1940 as the year I learnt to 
swim,” a young scholar said to me recently; it would be interest- 
ing to have his comments on this book. Mine must be different, 
for anyone who came mentally of age during the years when 
the enemy’s name was Hitler will be led to re-live moments 
he thought he had forgotten—to indulge, in fact, in the pro- 
hibited emotion of nostalgia. Indeed, it has evidently been 
one of Mr. Connolly’s motives in making his choice that we 
should be encouraged in this dreadful vice. He has excluded 
prose contributions that are “already well known through 
being reprinted,” but in the case of poetry, which takes up 
less space, he has wisely jettisoned the principle, so that any 
reader of poetry who turns these pages will find himself shaken 
by a series of left hooks to the heart; in my own case (for 
one can only be personal about these things) the Dylan Thomas 
poems that dizzied me much as Swinburne dizzied the under- 
graduates of the Eighties, the Auden poems which sadly marked 
the quict strangulation of a major talent, and-—suddenly 
stumbled upon—one of the poems that formed my notion of 
what poetry should be, William Empson’s marvellous “Success.” 

Yes. this is our Horizon, but also—to turn the point the other 
way—Mr. Connolly’s, and a review of it is in some sense a 
review of his work as a critic. A literary critic is at the best 
of times rara avis: most of those who write on literary topics 
are either popularisers, who simply make propaganda for the 
conventional judgement, or academics, who collect and store 
information about literature, which may come in useful or it 
may not. Mr. Connolly is a real critic, and it is a feature 
of his work that he has operated in three ways: by direct 
discussion, by editing, and by parody. These last two are 
(pace Dr. Richards) the only “ practical” criticism; they show 
a critical spirit in motion towards a concrete end. Mr. Connolly 
is our best living parodist; so much is conventionally admitted; 
but why is he? Because he is a good critic, and this step in 
the argument is usually neglected. His take-off of Aldous 
Huxley, or his handling of middlebrow satire in “ Mr. Moss- 
bross Takes the Class,” for instance, are criticism just as Lewis 
Carroll’s parodies of Wordsworth and Watts, in the Alice 
books, were criticism. They reveal a deep understanding of, 
and a considered judgement on, the work parodied. 

Mr. Connolly has chosen, then, to do much of his critical 
work by these practical methods, and it is therefore a mistake 
to judge his critical output only on the strength of that relatively 
small part of it which is “direct.” It is this mistake that 
Vitiates the otherwise very telling attack on Mr. Connolly’s 
critical methods that appeared a few years ago in Scrutiny. 
(I am writing this abroad and away from my books, but if 
memory serves me the article was by R. G. Lienhardt and has 
been reprinted in The Importance of Scrutiny, edited by 
E. R. Bentley.) The writers in Scrutiny are, on the whole, 
unwilling to concede Mr. Connolly the status of a critic at 
all, and the matter is worth looking into because Dr. Leavis 
ani his associates have done more than any other group to 
make the term “ critic” a meaningful one in our time. Their 
Case against Horizon, broadly speaking, would be that its 


procedure was not governed by “standards”; the one duty 
it recognised was that of intellectual hospitality, a willingness 
to print and discuss any new idea or wave of opinion anywhere 
in the world, provided only that its context was in one way 
or another artistic. And it is in fact true that Horizon tended 
to be a shop-window in which goods from England and abroad 
were exhibited in eye-catching displays but without much 
attempt to group them in order of value. It is further true 
that the biggest fish tend to break the net; the really important 
issues, On which everyone interested in contemporary English 
literature and civilisation has sooner or later to make up his 
mind, are not discussed. No one would be able to tell, for 
instance, from reading through every extant number of Horizon, 
let alone this anthology, that the Romantic method. of assessing 
a work of art (i.e. by its effect on the individual critic) has, 
in our time, been brushed aside; that we have returned to a 
general recognition that objective standards do exist and can 
often be stated; and that the architect of this change was 
T. S. Eliot. That is the single event of most importance in 
the literature of this century so far, and in all this book, from 
beginning to end, there is no hint of it, no hint that any of the 
contributors are aware of it. Mr. Eliot, to be sure, is repre- 
sented here, by his famous unposted letter to The Times; but 
this is no more than a splendid fragment. And in the critical 
essays republished here, we can read appraisals of Horace, 
Leopardi, Peacock, T. L. Beddoes, but not of anything central 
for us, not of anything which, for an English reader, brings 
up directly the major questions of quality. It is the enervating 
spirit we know as “ Bloomsbury ”—-the bland assumption that 
Culture is Culture No Matter What. That stable has never 
produced a genuine critic because its trainers and jockeys saw 
no reason for the existence of criticism, preferring to substitute 
a concept of * Taste ” which boils down to Fats Waller’s answer 
to the question “ What is rhythm?” “Lady, if ya has to 
ask, ya ain’t got it.” This, as applied to literature, will flatly 
not do, and it is something of a tragedy that Mr. Connolly’s 
affiliations should be with this group when his powers are so 
enormously beyond theirs. As the Canadian critic, H. M. 
McLuhan, put it, “ Caring dreadfully about art is something 
Mr. Connolly does much better than the old ladies of Blooms- 
bury.” , 

That is the attack; but the defence is so strong that there 
can be little doubt of the final outcome. It is not merely a 
question of saying, “ Horizon did more good than harm”; 
it is that the good was obvious, immediate and lasting, while 
the harm is less real than apparent. It is not merely a question 
of saying, “ Horizon kept the flag aloft, obstinately talking 
about the wrong things like a deaf uncle, persisting in bringing 
up the things of the mind at a time when they were unpopular ”; 
a similar claim could be made for half-a-dozen trashy Little 
Magazines that were simply a nuisance. 

No, it is the name of Matthew Arnold that is always invoked 
sooner or later in these discussions, and Arnold's chief message 
was the need for light and air in the tightly-laced wigwam 
of English life, the need to keep up standards of comparison 
by continual importations from countries where the same 
recurrent problems are seen differently. If the charge is one 
of lack of concern with the “central,” it can be answered, 
in no spirit of flippant exaggeration, that everything is “central” 
as long as it has quality. 

I have chosen to write in a rather sober vein about this 
delightful book, because | think it deserves to be taken seriously. 
But it goes without saying that it is also the finest bedside 
anthology of our time, an unrivalled jackdaw’s nest of bits 
and pieces. And having raised the question “ How obvious 
can a reviewer get ? ” I will answer it thus: Anyone who has 
a book token for twenty-five shillings should use it to get 
The Golden Horizon. 

*The Golden Horizon. Edited by Cyril Connolly 

Nicolson. 25s.) 
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Reasons or Motives ? 


By G. J. Warnock. (Penguin Books. 2s.) 
By J. O. Wisdom. 
25s.) 


Berkeley. 
The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley's Philosophy. 

(Hogarth Press and Institute of Psycho-Analysis. 
How are we to set about understanding a philosopher? If the 
conclusions he comes to are paradoxical or bizarre, one may think 
it enough, like G. E, Moore, to point this out and turn elsewhere. 
One may try with Wittgenstein to uncover the hidden intellectual 


tangles distorting the fabric of his thought. Or one can plunge into 
psychology and speculate about ulterior motives, unacknowledged 
hopes and fears bred in the nursery but active throughout life, which 
may be finding disguised expression even in these oh-so-abstract 
eccentricities. The three methods are directed towards different 
questions, so the choice is largely a matter of taste. Is it truth 
alone that you are after? Does your enjoyment of philosophy lie 
in the pleasure of the chase as much as in the hope of enlightenment? 
Or are you intrigued by the philosopher as a man and curious to know 
why, in this idiosyncratic subject, he should have found his emotional 
capital bound up in the positions he did? Consult your tastes and 
your pockets and choose accordingly: here are the latest pictures of 
Bishop Berkeley, two shillings plain, twenty-five in vivid colours. 

Mr. Warnock’s book is the latest in the Pelican Philosophy Series: 
its aims are limited to the exposition and criticism of Berkeley’s 
theories; and it could hardly be bettered. The book is written 
with clarity, conciseness, humour and precision. Berkeley's theories 
about the nature of the material world are set out and criticised 
with a lucidity which their author—himself an example to other 
philosophers—would have appreciated, but also with a justice and 
sense of proportion which Berkeley in his polemical mood was 
unable to command. As a result it becomes clear how much less 
eccentric the philosopher was than the common picture allows. 
The limerick about the tree in the Quad is irrelevant; W. B. Yeats’s 
idea that Berkeley had ** proved all things a dream’** was far from the 
truth; and yet it is natural for the reader to take Berkeley’s claim 
to be just this, if he fails to notice the subtlety and ambiguity of the 
innocent-looking term ‘‘idea.’’ Though Berkeley's early classics 
appear so clear, they in fact require the most careful reading, and 
even with charity cannot be freed from crucial inconsistencies: 
faults and all, whatever can be done for them Mr. Warnock here does. 

Mr. Warnock’s interest in Berkeley effectively ceases with the 
publication, at the age of twenty-five, of the Principles of Human 
Knowledge; Siris, the best-selling dissertation on the virtues of 
tar-water, written more than thirty years later, he summarises in 
three pages and dismisses as **a disorderly display of quaint lore and 
learning.’ The balance of Mr. J.O. Wisdom’s book is very different. 
If the arguments in Siris are much worse than those in the Principles, 
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they should for his purposes be the more revealing. Why should 
the ageing Bishop have picked on tar-water as a panacea to cure al] 
bodily ailments? And can one connect this fancy with his earlier 
ideas—for instance, with his belief that the principle esse est percipj 
was a defence against all the spiritual ills of the time? Did Berkeley 
somehow come to identify the defects in Locke’s theory of matter 
with his own intestinal disorders; did he, at any rate, convert his 
animus against Matter into a fearful hatred of bodily poisons; and, 
if so, why should these hate-objects have proved natural substitutes 
one for another? This is the psycho-analytic problem Mr. Wisdom 
sets out to tackle, and very ingeniously he does it. His final inter. 
pretation treats Berkeley’s adult foibles and fancies in terms of a 
repugnance to faeces: this, Mr. Wisdom surmises, dated from 
**potting’’ days. Since we know nothing of Berkeley’s childhood 
years no refutation of this theory need be feared. 

To my mind, however, Mr. Wisdom is over-eager, and lets himself 
be more positive than the subject allows (or than others, for instance 
his namesake Professor John Wisdom, would have been.) He 
congratulates Berkeley on the quality of his mathematics and econo- 
mics, but he does not give him enough credit for the merits of his 
purely philosophical arguments: thus, he places great diagnostic 
weight on the difference between Berkeley's treatment of touch and 
of sight in the New Theory of Vision, without recognising that 
Berkeley had strong reasons, both of a logical and of a propedeutic 
kind, for making this distinction. Mr. Wisdom seems in fact to have 
written off Berkeley’s entire system as a phantasy, and so ceased to 
be interested in its truth or falsity; yet to do this is not to save meta- 
physics from the ‘‘logical positivists,’’ as he suggests, but rather to 
take their thesis for granted. Sound views need no explaining away, 
It is obstinate adherence to fallacious arguments, unbounded con- 
fidence in remedies of little value, and passionate advocacy of 
nonsensical systems which provide grist for the psychologist’s mill, 
Things are not improved by Mr. Wisdom’s choice of words (e.g., 
**defecation would be two edged’’) or by his use of ‘‘doubtless,”’ 
**clearly’’ and ‘‘plainly’’ to cover up the speculative character of 
his interpretation. Still, when all is said, he certainly does establish 
his main point, namely, that the odder features of Berkeley’s career 
and ideas provide material about which the analyst is entitled to 
speculate—even though the few pieces we have left from the jig-saw 
of Berkeley's character and history might be put together in other 
ways than the one he suggests. 

STEPHEN TOULMIN 


Sartorial Folly 


Muffs and Morals. By Pearl Binder. (Harrap. 15s.) 

SuMPTUARY laws may be a thing of the past for most countries, but 
trouble about bikinis crops up somewhere every year; illustrated 
magazines in England at least have to take a policy decision on 
whether their cover-girls should wear one- or two-piece bathing 
suits; so Miss Binder’s study on the interrelation of dress and 
decency (surely a better title could have been found for it?) has an 
intriguing relevance, quite apart from its excellent entertainment 
value. 

The chapter on male coquetry, which will entertain most women, 
awards most of the honours to Byron for having torn off his cravat 
and to Beau Brummell for having invented cleanliness. The author 
believes that appearances are never accidental and she is imaginatively 
ruthless in her explanations of why everything happens. Forty 
years ago, for instance, **sportsmen favoured drooping moustaches, 
easier no doubt to keep trim on wet North Country moors.’’ Then 
came ‘‘the toothbrush moustache, with its suggestion of crazy 
courage and despairing impudence,’’ identified for various reasons 
with Charlie Chaplin and Hitler. Miss Binder’s study of social 
history has shown her that neither men nor women possess any 
common sense about clothes. ‘*Since mankind has been so con- 
sistently occupied with wars,’’ she says, ‘‘it is curious to find how 
few attempts have ever been made to make military uniforms either 
protective or at least practical.’’ She prophesies that as uniform 
today is no use at all it will probably turn into a glamorous recruit- 
catching garment, appealing to women and therefore raising morale. 

Nestling below the mass of data—how corsets in Europe first 
came from Spain, how the cod-piece varied between different countries 
or how Whigs wore patches on the right cheek only—there is a theory. 
It is worn with the discretion of a modesty vest or a frilly petticoat 
that is expected to show only the regulation half-inch. This is the 
development of the belief put forward by Mrs. Doris Langley-Moore 
that the implications of dress are less psychological than social; that 
when clothes can be bought cheaply by everyone they cannot play 
their traditional réle in class warfare, which is especially fierce in 
England. This would seem the only rational explanation for bowler 
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and City dress as a whole. Nobody would consider the late 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain as in any way concerned with the mode, 
but he would have been untrue to his vanishing class if he had not 
taken his umbrella to Berchtesgaden. 

Women, who can manage without tradition, keep the snobbery 
alive by cultivating the ‘‘casual’* look, which can only be success- 
fully achieved by the possession of a manner that can’t be bought. The 
only other way of being different from the neatly dressed masses is to 
wear clothes that do not fit at all, and this does not appeal to everyone. 

There is probably too much material in this richly amusing book, 
and the chapter on the influence of the East could easily be made 
another study altogether. The drawings, in spite of their casual 
look, illustrate sartorial folly with simplified and depressing accuracy. 





MARGARET CROSLAND 


Bird of Paradox 


Metternich. By Constantin de Grunwald. 21s.) 


Jue character of Metternich was composed of contradictions, a 
superb and living paradox: in some ways a perfect character for a 
statesman. Metternich was frank and secretive, susceptible and 
selfish, farsighted and (in the narrow sense) conservative. He 
could show patriotism, the international spirit which we struggle to 
foster in modern politics; and yet it is sometimes difficult to determine 
where his altruism ended and his personal ambition began. For his 
yanity was inordinate: **‘The Emperor Francis regards me as his 
staunchest friend.’” ‘*The Tsar Alexander often says to me: ‘Great 
Heavens, why are you not my Chancellor? Together we should 
conquer the world’.’’ One may forgive him, perhaps, for enjoying 
his influence, and no forgiveness is nceded for rejoicing in friendship; 
but some of his arrogance remains as unbearable to us as it must 
have been to his contemporaries. ‘*I know the whole world,’’ 
Metternich said, ‘‘and the whole world knows me: every single 
word I ever said or wrote has been justified:’’ and, half smiling, he 
added: ‘* Error never had access to my mind.’’ Yet even here should 
we be repelled by this remark to Guizot, or should we admire the 
fact that Metternich made it in exile, when he had seen his life’s 
work disintegrate in a matter of hours? 

M. de Grunwald’s impressive biography, strengthened by new 
material from the archives of Paris, Vienna and Berlin, shows 
thorough knowledge and objective appreciation of nineteenth-century 
politics. As a Russian émigré, the author can survey European 
emotions in tranquillity. It must be admitted that some of his 
chapters are too exclusively political, and that he would have been 
well advised to mingle biography with his history. But his more 
persona! chapters are particularly successful, and the book as a whole 
gives a faithful, detailed impression of Metternich, bird of paradox, 
and his age. 

Some cf the Chancellor’s achievements can now be better appre- 
ciated: he took a much larger part than one had suspected in Napo- 
leon’s marriage to Marie-Louise. ‘*‘A virgin of the house of 
Austria,’ remarked Lady Castlereagh acidly, ‘‘had to be sacrificed 
to appease the Monster.’” But far from being a necessary national 
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humiliation, the marriage was welcome to Marie-Louise and, as 
M. de Grunwald suggests convincingly, a triumph for Metternich. 
Only Napoleon’s quick, unconditional consent, which removed the 
bargaining power of the Austrians, lessened the diplomatic success; 
in facing Bonaparte, Metternich had met the one man in Europe 
who could out-manceuvre him. 

For the rest, the sovereigns of Europe regarded him with awe and 
admiration. The King of Denmark might complain at the Congress 
of Vienna that ..letternich was too casual with monarchs, and 
“speaks to us sitting down’’; but Metternich snapped his fingers 
at the rulers of Denmark and Bavaria. He would argue, on equal 
terms, with the Tsar, and even the Pope, on hearing that the Chan- 
cellor’s favourite colour was red, saw fit to make him the prompt 
offer of a Cardinal’s hat. The Chancellor was no less renowned for 
his success with women, but here we touch a Metternich paradox: 
his affairs of heart and state were hard to disentangle. Hanotaux 
Observed acutely of the /iaison with Princess Lieven that ‘‘As long 
as Austria and St. Petersburg pursued the same policy, no cloud 
came between the Ambassadress and the Chancellor. But would their 
love survive the shock of the Eastern question?’’ 

Whatever the destiny of his personal affairs, however, and the 
failure of his régime in Austria in his own day, much of Metternich’s 
Political system does survive. It is remarkable that Garibaldi’s 
contemporary refused to believe in the unification of Italy, and 
declared that ‘‘Italy is a geographical notion’’; but many of his 
belicfs are strangely topical. Metternich was too class-conscious, in 
the nineteenth-cerntury manner, to be a democrat in the modern 
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sense; but he it was who organised regular conferences of rulers to 
foster ‘‘the tranquillity and prosperity of the peoples and the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe.”’ 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Undeclared Wars 


Survey of International Affairs, 1938. Vol. III. By R. D. G. Laffan 


and Others. (O.U.P. for R.LIL.A. 55s.) 


The Undeclared War, 1940-1941. By William L. Langer and 

S. Everett Gleason. (R.I.1.A. 60s.) 
Boru the books under review deal with conflicts none the less deter- 
mined for being undeclared. The Chatham House volume is the 
last of the pre-war series and together with Vol. II, published some 
time ago, takes the diplomatic story of Europe from Munich to the 
events of March, 1939, with which the wartime series of the Survey 
rightly begins. Its main theme revolves round the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia in those months. But North-Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R., 
and the Balkans all come within its purview, and it concludes with 
an examination by Viscount Chilston of the rearmament of Britain, 
France and Germany up to the time of the Munich agreement 
itself. It is this chapter which is by far the most interesting, since it 
represents the first attempt to discuss the period in terms of relative 
armed strengths instead of concentrating on attacking ‘‘appease- 
ment.’ Based though it is almost wholly on the printed sources— 
and on the French side it is curious that there should be no reference 
to the 1947 Parliamentary inquiry into the subject—Viscount 
Chilston’s account is both impressive and convincing: he leaves 
open, however, how far our catastrophic situation in the air and in 
anti-aircraft defences in 1938 which provided the strongest reason 
for *‘Munich’’ was counterbalanced by the absence of the Czech 
army in the war crisis of 1939. Viscount Chilston is ruthless in his 
handling of both military and political folly in Britain and France, 
and the fantastic attitude of the Labour Party to the problems of 
national defence is handled with the severity it deserves. The rest 
of the volume is competently done; though Mr. F. Ashton-Gwatkin’s 
treatment of the great Russian purge of 1937-8, and of its implications, 
shows an inadequate appreciation of the materials now available on 
this subject, and comes in consequence to some very questionable 
conclusions. 

In the second of their two volumes for the American Council on 
Foreign Relations, Professor Langer and Mr. Gleason have three 
advantages over the Chatham House authors. In the first place, 
instead of a team we have a collaboration, and the result is a work 
which reads as though it were the product of a single mind as all 
worth-while historical writing must be: in the second place, whereas 
the Chatham House writers have been restricted to using material 
already in print and so to going over ground which will in many 
respects be familiar territory to their readers, the two American 
historians have been given a free run of the State Department and 
other archival material and can thus, on the American side at least, 
make some claim to completeness as well as to freshness. Their 
success, not so much in defending American policy and American 
leaders—whose faults indeed are not overlooked—as in explaining 
why the policy was what it was, and how it was related to the American 
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public mind and to fundamental American institutions, must raise 
for any thoughtful reader the insistent question of the quite different 
British Foreign Office attitude to recent historical material. At a 
time when the Foreign Office has just acquired a new permanent 
head there can be few tasks on the side of organisation, as distinct 
from that of policy, more important than a review of the Foreign 
Office attitude to historical writing in the light of the more courageous 
and far-sighted decisions of the State Department of which this 
splendid historical work is in itself an ample justification. The 
third advantage which its authors have had is the most obvious; their 
story has a compelling unity. The Tripartite Pact of September 27th, 
1940, served notice upon the world and upon the United States in 
particular that the three great unsatisfied Powers had linked their 
hopes in a common programme of aggression; after Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin in November it became likely that this would involve 
an attack upon the Soviet Empire as well as upon Britain and the 
remaining Overseas territories of the conquered western European 
territories. In June, 1941, this expectation became fact. Through- 
out both phases and until the bombs began to rain on Pearl Harbour, 
the attitude of the United States remained the great unknown— 
how far would the increasing certainty of some that nothing but 
American intervention on a massive scale could save the world from 
the forces of darkness be frustrated by the many who believed that 
America’s interests were not involved, or by those even more numer- 
ous who believed that the American contribution could be limited 
permanently to ‘‘ methods short of war’’? And when to the 
leaders at any rate war seemed almost inescapable there came the 
attempt to ward it off by negotiation with the Japanese lest it should 
come when the forces of resistance in the Far East were still too 
weak, and imperil the American determination, reached well before 
American involvement, to treat Germany as the principal enemy 
and to concentrate on beating Hitler first. To this dramatic story, 
despite the fact that it involves a study of so many transactions in 
which the United States was not itself a participant, the two authors 
do full justice. 


One suspects that the book’s impact on European readers will be 
different from the impact it may have had at home. For Americans 
the most important thing will be. perhaps, that it disposes of the 
legend that President Roosevelt deliberately provoked the Pearl 
Harbour attack in order to drag an unwilling country into war. 
For Europeans, the interest may lie rather in the evidence it provides 
of the extreme unwillingness of Roosevelt to take decisions which 
meant another step nearer war. Almost every major step was 
followed by a recoil in which Presidential leadership seemed to 
lapse and the opposition forces to gain new strength. Two important 
factors are stressed here besides the still enigmatic personality of the 
President himself; the widespread hostility to the New Deal philosophy 
and to what was believed to be the current weakness of the President’s 
labour policies—this above all as an explanation of the delay in 
re-armament; and, still more important, the standing weakness of a 
political system whxh diffuses responsibility where it should be 
concentrated, and enables governments to avoid or stumble into 
decisions which they should have to make deliberately. The fateful 
American reply to Japan of November 26th which ended negotiations 
for all practical purposes was made by the civilian leaders ** without 
formal consultation with the responsible military leaders. The 
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argument that by this date no practical difference could have beep 
made does not alter the seriousness of this breach of fundamental 
rules of national security policy.’’ 
alone. 
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MAX BELOFF 
Hemingway 
Ernest Hemingway. By Philip Young. (Bell. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. YOuNG isn’t going to be silly like John O’Hara who thought 
Hemingway ** the outstanding author since the death of Shakes. 
peare,’’ but, from the start, he is geared to an excessively high 
estimate—** something very like literary greatness ’’ as the blurb 
somewhat coyly puts it. This leads him into an exegesis of the Nick 
Adams stories which is rather more than they deserve. It leads him 
also to perpetrate ** The Man and the Legend,’’ the weakest section 
of the book and a piece of biographical journalism which belongs in 
the sphere of Life and Time rather than that of serious literary 
studies. 

Mr. Young is often extremely perspicacious in dealing with Heming- 
way’s books relatively to one another, yet he blurs the final account 
by not placing clearly enough the level at which Hemingway achieves 
his successes, He convincingly registers the positive aspect in Heming- 
way’s sensory felicities, his effective style, the imagery of rain in 
A Farewell to Arms. He is right, furthermore, about ** the Rover 
boy action ’’ of The Fifth Column, about the sentimental elements in 
For Whom the Bell Tolls and A Farewell to Arms, about the assertive- 
ness in Green Hills of Africa, and the section, ** Death and Trans- 
figuration,’’ where these judgments are made, contains, despite its 
gaudy title, some of the most readable material in the book. To take 
another example, Mr. Young’s remark on To Have and Have Not, 
is extremely trenchant and extremely just: ‘* For the first time,” 
he writes, ** the uncomfortable feeling that one has in the presence 
of the poseur is really marked.’’ But one feels a want of literary 
tact when one is told that The Sun Also Rises is Hemingway's Waste 
Land, when Lawrence is called in as a gloss on ** The Short Happy 
Life of Francis Macomber,”’ and when the question is raised whether 
or not The Old Man and the Sea is Hemingway’s **greatest’’ and 
the story in question dressed up with talk of Greek tragedy and 
Christian symbolism 

Mr. Young’s parallel between Hemingway and Twain, initially so 
interesting, serves Once more to blur the critical focus and corroborate 
too high an estimate of Hemingway. Having put the two of them 
into his bag of archetypal pattern and similar structure and having 
shaken them up, Mr. Young draws them both out, looking remarkably 
alike. The fact remains, Twain is a great artist, Hemingway a minor 
one. Mark Twain is far wiser than Huck. Hemingway is practically 
the same man as Robert Jordan, his sensitivity severely hemmed in 
between the negatives of no messiness, no squealing, nothing ** com- 
plicated,’’ and the positives of sex, alcohol and physical sensation, 
Hemingway's ** code *’ to which Mr. Young devotes a chapter is, 
after all, only Hollywood at a higher level—the pragmatic Hollywood 
ethic, the toughness holding back the sentiment, appearing on 
Hemingway's best level, in the context of clean, condensed prose. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 


Musical Imagination 


Music and Imagination. By Aaron Copland. (Oxford University 
Press. 16s.) 
IN this attempt to communicate some of his ideas about musical 
imagination, creative, interpretative and receptive, Copland follows 
a formidably distinguished line rather disappointingly. It has little 
of the intellectual penetration that makes Stravinsky’s and Hinde- 
mith’s books so stimulating or provoking, and is nothing like so good 
as Copland’s music. He has some interesting things to say, and some 
revealing ones to quote, about ‘‘the gifted listener’? and ‘‘the 


interpretative mind,’’ but when he comes to composing he tells us, 
among much often-rehearsed stuff about the history of instrumentation 
and recent developments in European music, nothing that any layman, 


any one of his ‘* gifted listeners,’’ could not have told him about the 
creative act. He makes his position clear when he confesses that his 
**own mind feels more at home with the unsystematic approach.” 
He quotes Hanslick’s statement that *‘an inward singing, not an 
inward feeling, prompts a gifted person to compose a musical piece, 

only to confuse us by adding, ** Singing is feeling to a composer, and 
the more intensely felt the singing, the purer the expression.”’ This 
word ‘‘expression’’ continually intrudes—he consistently writes 
**expressive purpose,”’ ‘‘expressive meaning,’’ and so on, when 
‘creative idea’’ would convey quite precisely and unambiguously all 


This example does not stand 
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that he would be able to tell us if asked to define this ‘‘expression"’ 
more closely. He seems even to identify aesthetic values with 
*expression.”” ‘*Expression,’’ one has every time to ask, ‘‘of 
what?’’ Once he gives an answer: expression of *‘self,’’ of *‘one’s 
deepest feelings about life.’ It won't do, of course. No music 
could be more *‘expressive’’ than Beethoven's, but has any “‘gifted 
listener’’ a thought for Beethoven’s “*deepest feelings about life’’ 
when he listens to the Seventh Symphony? if he ts at all musical he 
is thinking of one thing only—the Seventh Symphony. This is not 
what we expect from a composer, who, as Copland himself says in 
his introduction, in articulating ‘*as best he can the ideas and con- 
ceptions that underlie his writing or his listening to music,’’ ** ought 
to bring an awareness and insight to the understanding of music that 
critics, musicologists and music historians might put to good use, 
thereby enriching the whole field of: musical investigations.’’ They 
cannot put Copland’s ideas to much use. He comes nearest to saying 
something valuable when he notes in an aside that the artist’s 
*‘satisfaction is net to produce beauty, but simply to produce.”’ 
But he seems unaware of the implications of this, as of the avoidance 
of the word **expression’’ in the excellent passage he quotes from his 
fellow-composer Roger Sessions. On the opposite page he quotes 
IL. A. Richards on the necessity for the creative mind to be ‘*aware 
of its awareness.’” If that means anything at all, it is obviously not 
true, for one of the lessons of this book is Copland’s manifest 
unawareness of his unawareness, which does not prevent him from 
being the best American composer we know. Those who want to do 
him justice are advised to stick to his music. 

Brief mention should also be made of the two chapters on music 
in America, which show, like nearly all American writing, that 
obsession with their national identity, that national inferiority complex 
that makes James (not, of course, William, whom Copland embar- 
rassingly quotes) still true. What may interest English readers in 
them are the notes on Charles Ives, and the proposition of the 
difference between the European and American conceptions of 
rhythm, which unfortunately our slight knowledge of American 
music does not allow us to verify from our own experience. 

COLIN MASON 


The Leavis Treatment 
By H. (Chatto & Windus. 


Literature and Criticism. Coombes. 


10s. 6d.) 

**T BELIEVE that most of what may be found valuable in this book 
derives from the work of F. R. Leavis,’’ says Mr. Coombes modestly 
but accurately. This text-book is in fact a clear and agreeable 
summary of the Master’s teaching for the benefit of those sixth- 
formers (and sixth-form masters) who are unable or unwilling to go 
direct to the source. Mr. Coombes writes pleasantly, though 
occasionally breathlessly, and cannot im such a book be reasonably 
censored for having nothing important of his own to say. 


This means, unfortunately, that the book covers far less ground 
than its title indicates. Criticism is applied almost exclusively to 

xtry, the only prose writers seriously considered being George 
Eliot and D. H. Lawrence. Even Jane Austen, an admirable subject, 
surely, for the Leavis treatment, is not mentioned. I fear that Mr. 
Coombes is himself in a state of confusion. For, having put Clio 
in her place by ranking historians with ** geologists and economists”’ 
and f with “‘literary artists,"’ he asks his readers to criticise a 
passage from Carlyle’s French Revolution. 

This attempt to put Scrutiny in a pint-pot has more serious 


consequences. It has been suggested that Dr. Leavis is occasionally 
dogmatic. Indeed, it has even been said that there has been nothing 
like it since reviewers of Blackwood’s and the Quarterly sat 
whetting their knives while they waited for the next romantic poet. 
If Mr. Coombes does not, like his master, speak urbi et orbi, he does, 
at times, suggest a Highland minister discussing the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Sundays. He has a firm way with poets who do not come up 
to scratch. (Pull yourself together, Arnold. You must do better 
than that, Herrick. Await me in the study, Shelley.) That, after all, 
is what the average student wants. He is more interested in knowing 
that Donne, Marvell, Pope, Hopkins, Lawrence and T. S. Eliot can 
Safely be regarded as really good writers, than enquiring the reason 
why. When Mr. Coombes suggests, somewhat naively, that we can 
improve our appreciation of literature by *‘giving our attention to 
the criticism of the best critics,’’ one feels that he is taking shelter 
behind those critics in whom he has greater confidence than himself— 
which is surely an admission of defeat. ‘For a teacher who can 
approach his subject with his own eyes, like Dr. Leavis, can count 
on a different response. 

But, even if the book were less derivative, would it still be desirable 
reading? Should teachers be warned not to become ‘‘too easily 
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superior about this class of poetry’’ (Shelley’s **Indian Serenade’’) 
—a warning too obviously meant to be unheeded? Should they look 
down on Gray in his **Elegy’’ because he appeals **really to the 
romantic fancy and the ear,’’ and on those outcasts who look for 
vowel music in poetry? Should they make it clear that those who 
are taken in by ‘*‘romantic suggestiveness’’ must take a back seat to 
the “‘trained’’ critics? **Rigorous training in literary criticism”’ 
need not (Mr. Coombes says ‘‘does not*’) ‘‘inhibit a fresh and 
spontaneous response’’ in some cases; but as long as we have some 
individuality it is bound to do so in others. It is to be feared that, 
apart from those humbugs who form the majority of every class, 
pupils would tend to be divided into self-righteous prigs and those 
inferior beings who would continue to nourish an apologetic and 
sneaking fondness for Tennyson and Shelley. 

There are some other points one can raise, Is not *‘popular- 
democratic’’ an unexpected adjective to apply to Gray’s **Elegy”’ 
(and does it not also have a slight flavour of that odium politicum 
which Mr. Coombes deprecates earlier)? Is the crowding together 
of sensuous words ‘*aiming at the effect of poetry’’ really character- 
istic of Joyce’s Ulysses? Should a sentence beginning ‘* Lawrence 
flays this kind of analysis . . .’’ be allowed to pass even though, to 
be fair, it is the only one of its kind? But the fundamental con- 
clusion remains. A book such as this can only add new chains 
(admittedly of the most modern design) to the already overburdened 
muse of English literature. 

GEORGE DUNN 


The Weekly Epic 


Soccer: the World Game. By Geoffrey Green. (Phoenix House. 


12s. 6d.) 


One day, someone will suddenly be found to have established foot- 
ball as a subject fit to be written about, as Mr. Cardus made cricket 
acceptable to the circulating libraries. The man most likely to do 
sO among those now writing on what is sometimes described as 
**the sport of the common man,”’ is Mr. Geoffrey Green, whose 
Association Football reports in The Times have roused sufficient 
interest to penetrate his newspaper’s barrier of anonymity. 

This book ranges wider, although it cannot delve so deep, as 
the same author’s History of the Football Association, the substantial 
work issued to coincide with the ninetieth anniversary of the F.A. 
The two books both move towards the same end—the establishment 
of cultural values in and around a game which is now so established 
in our social life that it must, surely, soon produce genuine art of its 
own. So far, a few writers, such as J. B. Priestley and Arnold Bennett, 
have written briefly about football as incidental to a Yorkshire or 
Potteries setting. Now, however, there is an opportunity—if not a 
demand no less serious for being unvoiced—for a writer who can 
capture the hopes, angers and fears, the aesthetic, as well as the 
partisan, reactions of the football supporter. His subject would 
be, in fact, the epic within the working man’s week, The author 
who could evoke the emotions aroused by the football pools—but 
perhaps that has already been covered in the story of King Midas. 

Mr. Green has written the history of football from its evolution 
and formulation out of the various local forms of football played 
by the English public schools during the last century, leading to 
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its struggle with—and separation from—the group whose logical 
development was to Rugby football. The Sheffield club—‘‘the 
oldest known football organization in history’’ worked against the 
heresy of rugby, we find, through ‘‘certain Harrovians in the district 
who, it is said, in their missionary work, persuaded young village 
players in neighbouring districts away from the handling of the ball 
by providing them with spotless white gloves and silver florins to be 
held in their hands.”’ 

The formation of the Football Association which followed so 
rapidly is the theme of the body of the book. Its record is clearly 
one of faithful devotion to the reputation of the game which was 
born and brought up in Britain and eventually sent afield to become, 
with tennis, a genuine world sport. JOHN ARLOTI 


The French Reviews 


RECENT numbers of French reviews present their usual diversity. 
Anyone glancing through them would probably be struck by the 
strange extract from the work of Gottfried Benn in the August 
number of Les Lettres Nouvelles or by Heidegger's Letter on Human- 
ism in the Cahiers du Sud (No. 319). This, added to the resolutely 
posthumous character of a review like the N(2).R.F., might seem to 
indicate the superior vitality of contemporary German thought and 
literature, but in fact merely marks the great interest taken in France 
in the rediscovery-of things German. In any case, there is plenty of 
French talent as well. There is Maurice Blanchot’s criticism which 
is the best feature of the revived N.R.F. : if you winnow M. Blanchot, 
you will extract a good deal of grain from his rather oracular pro- 
nouncements. There is Roger Caillois and his essay on the imagery 
of St. John Perse (La Table Ronde, December issue). However, the 
most striking piece of literary journalism to appear in France over the 
last year is Francois Mauriac’s Bloc-Notes, published in La Table 
Ronde. In these day-to-day scribblings we are confronted with 
Mauriac the writer and Mauriac the public figure, and, in spite of 
some misgivings, the one is not less attractive than the other. His 
reflections on religion, life and letters show a singular generosity. 
Smallness of spirit is the enemy : ‘* baseness is the limit of divine 
power, the thing against which Grace can do nothing.*’ Mauriac’s 
championing of Moroccan liberties is not surprising if we remember 
his attitude to the Spanish civil war and under the occupation, but 
it is a singular fate that has compelled this Jansenist to struggle 
among the maggots of French political corruption. 

The curious position of the intellectual in France today can be 
clearly seen in these monthly chronicles. When something like the 
deposition of the Sultan of Morocco takes place, committees are 
formed, petitions are signed, deputations are sent to see ministers 
whom they certainly know socially and may have known ever since 
the lycée. These intellectual protests are courteously received, 
assurances are given to the signatories, and things go on precisely as 
before. The utterances of the would-be keepers of the country’s 
conscience do not affect the course of events in the very slightest 
degree. They have all the arguments on their side, but nothing else. 
Reading a review like Esprit, run by a group of left-wing intellectuals, 
one has the impression of people thumping their heads against a 
brick wall and becoming more and more annoyed in the process. 
Their account of the happenings in Morocco (Esprit, September 
issue) made the mechanism of that particular piece of villainy quite 
clear, but it produced no reaction against it. Esprit, like Les Temps 
Modernes, becomes more and more political with less and less 
political influence. These reviews and the intellectuals who run 
them bombinate in a void. What is the reason for their impotence ? 
ae 
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An important contribution to this discussion is made by Michel 
Crozier in an article entitled Les Intellectuels et la Stagnation Fran. 
gaise (Esprit, December issue). M. Crozier points out the paradox 
of intellectuals revolting against a system of which they themselves 
are an integral part without doing anything practical to change it: 
** Of course we perpetually challenge this established order that 
oppresses us.... But it is always in a tone of recrimination, never 
as a transcendancy, an affirmation, a progress.’’ It is one thing to 
shout ** Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’’ It is another, more difficult, 
thing to get down to some form of social service. In fact, French 
intellectuals have enjoyed their position of privilege too long. They 
are so well integrated into society that they can revolt against it 
without producing any visible consequences. They have become the 
licensed jesters of a mandarin upper class which would rather see 
itself attacked in print than miss a poéte maudit. A\ll the silliness of 
the surrealists was needed to convince themselves that they were 
doing something which would have non-literary significance, but it 
was a sham. Nobody depended more on the society around him 
than the surrealist : whom else would he have found to shock ? 

To overcome the divorce between him and the public the French 
writer must choose one of two ways. If he wants to undertake 
political action, then he must become a politician (probably at the 
expense of his writing). To this end he might do worse than study 
the early history of the British Labour Party. Or else he must 
remain a writer and give up these too frequent forays into world 
affairs. Gabriel Venaissin’s recent articles on Valéry in Critique 
(August, September and November issues) point the moral. For M. 
Venaissin Valéry is primarily a poet. All the carefully constructed 
career, all the paradoxes and critical platitudes enunciated in a firm 
voice come down to this : Valéry exists by his major literary work, 
his poetry. If French writers want to influence the history of their 
country, they must do it by creative writing. At the moment, they 
have squandered their fund of seriousness. They are ignored or 
tolerated, because some of them have been impossibly irresponsible 
or impossibly doctrinaire. Once arrived at, the situation can only 
be remedied by hard work and hard thinking. Nagging never pays. 
British writers, please note. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Clouds of Witness 


Christian Faith and Communist Faith. Edited by D. M. Mackinnon. 
(Macmillan, 21s.) 

ABOUT a year ago the religious department of the BBC launched a 
series of discussions between Communists and Christians which was 
later called off at a time when the Communists seemed to be having 
the better of the encounter. All the contributors to Professor 
Mackinnon’s new symposium are Anglicans, but once again the 
arguments for Communism are made to appear stronger than those 
for Christianity... Why has this happened? Three reasons suggest 
themselves. 

First, the very laudable zeal of the symposiants to be fair to 
Communism has made them emphasise its merits far more than its 
faults. This is particularly true of the professional philosophers, 
Professor H. A. Hodges, Professor George Hughes and Mr. Michael 
Foster. Secondly, the Christian advocacy is feeble, the theologians 
seeming more concerned to keep up to the intellectual level of the 
philosophers than to provide a compelling alternative to Marxism. 
Thirdly, the book is badly edited; no attempt seems to have been 
made to relate one contribution to another, to secure a good balance 
of intellectual weight or to enforce relevance. Quite the most 
brilliant essay in the book is one by Mr. I. M. Crombie on ‘‘ Social 
Clockwork and Utilitarian Morality,’’ which has hardly any per- 
ceptible connection with the others. 

The last two chapters entitled ‘‘Conclusions,’’ are by Mr. 
Mackinnon himself. Mr. Mackinnon has never been the most 
perspicuous of philosophical writers, and I have had to read his 
chapters three times, but all they yield to my mind by way of *‘con- 
clusions”’ are the following: our Christian ‘* theological understanding 
of human action’’ is inadequate ‘‘to the perplexities of the present”’ 
and our western life is not **the kind of thing that commends itself 
by its very form,’’ but nevertheless the Church ‘‘has all the equipment 
she requires in what she is—men and women brought with all they 
are and will be into the context of the action of Christ’s passion and 
resurrection whereby the world is renewed.’* I also have the impres- 
sion that Mr. Mackinnon favours pacifism, at any rate, the renunci- 
ation of atomic and napalm bombs ‘‘whatever the consequences 
may be,’” but he does not unequivocally say so. Other contri- 
butors also seem too shy to say precisely what they feel, and that is 
perhaps another reason why the book as a whole fails. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 
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Meet summer half-way at 


TREGENNA CASTLE 
HOTEL 


St. Ives + Cornwall 
Set in its own park and woodland high above the sea 


TENNIS » GOLF - SQUASH : BADMINTON 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars 


3°/ WET 
O PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 











Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 

Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 

ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel.: MONarch 8985) 
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CHELTENHAM AND GLOUCESTER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 








’ RESULTS 


At their first Meeting in the New Year the 
Board of the Cheltenham and Gloucester 
Building Society reviewed the results for the 
year 1953 which were presented by the 
General Manager, and although the audit is 
not yet completed the following information 
has been released for publication. 

The Society’s assets have increased during 
the year by the record sum of £2,282,000, and 
now. amount to £21,824,000, 


The amount invested by shareholders and 





DISBURSEMENTS 


Raw Materials (including 


£10,362,570) 
Fuel and Power .. 
Packing Materials 
Other Refining Expenses 


Advertising 





Overhead and Special Expenses, includ- 
ing Selling and Distribution 
| 
VALUE ADDED or Net Ourput 

| . - 
| Wages, Salaries, National Insurance and 
Employees’ Benefits 

Provided for Renewals of Plant and 


Machinery and Depreciation of other 
Fixed Assets 


United Kingdom 


and Provision for Contingent Liability 


Taxation on Profits 
Amount placed to Reserves 


Dividends to Ordinary and 
Stockholders (Net) 


Preference 


TOTAl 
INCOME 
VALue oF Export SAtes (including £5,619,548 Drawback) 
VALUE OF Home TRADE SALES AND OTHER 


Toral 





TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


** Where all the money goes” 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1953 


Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE :— 
Duty of 


DisBURSEMENTS 
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depositors during the year amounted to the 
record figure of £4,675,000, and after deducting 
withdrawals, and allowing for interest added, 
the total increase in savings in the Society 
amounted to £2,193,000, which also constitutes 
a new high record. 

The sum of £4,298,000 has been advanced 
on 4,890 new mortgages during the year, both 
these figures being new high records. A grati- 
fying feature has been the substantial increase 
in advances for the purchase of newly built 
houses. 

The number of open accounts in all depart- 
ments now exceeds 77,000, and has increased 
by over 4,500 during the year 

After charging the sum of £235,000 for taxa- 
tion, the transfer to reserve is £70,000, and 
£20,000 is carried forward to next year. The 
total reserves and unappropriated profit now 
amount to £1,470,000. 

Head Office:—Clarence Street, Cheltenham. 
Tel.: 3054. 


Proportion of 
each £1 of 
Income 


£ £ s <€& 


83,740,382 16 7t 
1,264,760 3 
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50,839 om 
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- - 91,901,704 
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656,898 1} 
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£100,927,249 £1 0 O 
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Other Recent Books 


History of the Theories of Aether and 
Electricity, 1900-1926. By Sir Edmund 
Whittaker. (Nelson. 32s. 6d.) 

THE developments in physics during the first 

quarter of this century—the discovery of the 

structure of the atom and of the trans- 
mutability of the elements and the invention 
of relativity theory and of quantum theory— 
form one of the climactic chapters in human 
achievement. The brilliance of Sir Edmund 
Whittaker’s history is commensurate with 
the greatness of his theme. So long as the 
fame of this period endures, his book will 
be the authoritative record of the manner 
in which the results were attained. He was 
himself one of the pre-eminent mathema- 
ticians of the period, he was personally 
acquainted with all the leading contributors, 
and, early in the period, he had himself 
produced a profound study (revised and 
republished in 1951 as the first volume of 
the present work) of the previous develop- 
ments that were precisely those which led 
up to the ones here described. No future 
historian of this period will reproduce such 
qualifications. Rarely can it have been 
possible so confidently to hail a newly- 
published book as being destined to remain 

a classic. 

W. H. M, 

The Sacred Oasis. By Irene Vongehr 
Vincent. With a preface by Pearl Buck, 
(Faber and Faber. 30s.) 

THE man-made ‘‘Caves of the Thousand 

Buddhas’’ near Tun Huang in North China, 

just outside the Great Wall, are a famous 

centre of Buddhist pilgrimage, where for 
some 2,500 years an immense store of 
paintings and carvings piled up. This region 
is now completely inaccessible for West- 
erners. An account of a journey made in 

1948 by an American woman is therefore 

of special interest. The authoress, while a 

student at Michigan University, attended in 

1939 a course on Chinese art which kindled 

her imagination, and she resolved then and 

there to try to go one day on a pilgrimage 
herself. Exactly nine years later she found 
herself in China but hundreds of miles away. 

By persistence and pluck, unafraid of 

appalling discomfort, she reached her goal 

and spent ten days at the shrine as the guest 
of the Tun Huang Art Research Institute. 

Hers is a travel book with a historical back- 

ground illustrated by her own photographs 

in which enthusiastic admiration and 
scholarly curiosity have an equal share. As 
this is undoubtedly one of the most prolific 
centres of religious art in the world, any 
record of its treasures is most welcome; 

especially as the few publications in a 

Western language dealing with it at length 

are difficult to come by and very much out 

of date. 
H. H. 


The Origin of Intelligence in the Child. By 
Jean Piaget. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
25s.) 


IN THIS, the latest of the series of studies of 
the mentality of children which have estab- 
lished its author as the foremost authority on 
the subject, he elaborates his own theory of 
the beginnings of intelligent behaviour and 
compares it with alternative contemporary 
theories. It is closely argued in a severe style 
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which has not been softened in translation : 
but the text is relieved by numerous vivid 
illustrations drawn from the observations of 
children, including the author’s own infants: 
every hypothesis is thus subjected to the test 
ofexperience. It is a solid work, which will 
appeal to professionals in this field rather 
than to the general reader. 

G. i. ©. 


The Secret Front. By Wilhelm Hoettl. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 21s.) 
Ir anyone still believes that the German war 
effort was a well co-ordinated whole, or that 
her eastern satellites ever acted in effective 
concert, except, at times, against Russia-— 
this book should disabuse them. Its sole 
interest is in the subject-matter, on which the 
author, who held high rank in the German 
Secret Service, had rare facilities for know- 
ledge, and which, being Austrian-born, he is 
well placed to interpret without prejudice 
(except against the axiomatic enemy, Russia). 
Some of his episodes are explosively contro- 
versial, notably Tito’s offer, inspired by 
Stalin, to join the Germans in repelling any 
attempted Allied landing on the Dalmatian 
coast; some—like the spectacle of the 
Italian partisans selling their British arms to 
the Germans, who paid for them in forged 
pound notes and used them against the 
partisans themselves—are fededly grotesque. 
Mussolini emerges feebly in his so-called 
Pontine Musings; indeed all the major 
Axis paladins, except the unspeakable 
Heydrich, exhibit a weakness of brain and 
will-power that even now seems vaguely 
improbable, though hard to disprove. 
The dominant note is of confusion, 
divided loyalties and universal bewilderment 
at the Anglo-American refusal to protect 
their enemies from Russia. 
H. M. C, 


Spinifex Walkabout. 

Rees. (Harrap. 15s.) 
THE north-west coast and the Northern 
Territory of Australia are among those parts 
of the world that have not yet been tamed 
and civilised. Inhospitable, vast, lonely, hot, 
eroded, with a grandeur and a sweeping 
beauty of its own, this land has resisted 
possession by any but the hardiest of white 
men. It has the flavour of romance. For- 
tunes have been made and lost in the pearling 
ports of Broome and Darwin, in gold 
rushes, and in the breeding of sheep, cattle 
and horses on properties so large that they 
are kingdoms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rees travelled through this 
land, mainly by car, truck and trailer, and 
in this book they tell of the country and its 
problems, and of the casual, friendly, self- 
reliant men and women whom they met. 

To anyone interested in Australia and the 
remote places of the earth, this should 
prove an entertaining book, but it is not a 
great travel book. To be that, the country 
travelled must be presented through the 
perceptive eyes and the discriminating mind 
of the author. With those rare books the 
reader feels as though he has been given 
both the essence of the country and some of 
the individual quality of the author's heart 
and mind. In this book, I was too aware 
of much stilted dialogue, some self-conscious 
Writing, and of changes in style due to the 
joint authorship. 


By Coralie and Leslie 


M. R. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE first to report the full and happy effects 
of the trade recovery in 1953 are the joint 
stock banks, whose accounting period is the 
calendar year. There was every reason to 
expect good results. Turnover was higher 
to begin with. The Clearing House reported 
an increase of about 12 per cent. in the total 
of cheques cleared. Deposits were 3 per 
cent. up and in spite of the adjustment in 
money rates in September, when Bank rate 
was lowered from 4 per cent. to 34 per cént. 
—it was raised to 4 per cent. in March, 1952 
—money earned on the average more last 
year than in 1952. While advances were 
down by about 6 per cent, investments were 
up by over 10 per cent. And, what is more 
important for the banks, there was no 
depreciation in the market value of their 
Government securities to provide for—as 
there was in 1952. In fact, the index for 
British funds was 7 per cent. up in the year. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to find that 
the net profits of the ‘* big five ’’ were 
6.6 per cent. higher than in 1952 or 7 per 
cent. higher if Martins and the District are 
included. The best results were returned by 
the National Provincial—an increase of 
15.8 per cent.—and the next best by Martins 
and the District—increases of 9.9 per cent. 
and 8.6 per cent. respectively. Barclays and 
Lloyds were not far behind—with gains of 
7.6 per cent, and 6.1 per cent.—but bottom 
of the list came Midland and the West- 
minster with increases of only 2$ per cent. 
and 2 per cent. respectively. Too much 
importance should not be given to these 
curious differences because they probably 
reflect only different degrees of ‘* writing- 
down ’’ of profits or, in the last analysis, 
differences in the temperament of the bank 
chairmen and directors. 


Raising Bank Dividends 

Very properly all these banks increased 
their dividends with the exception of Mid- 
land and the Westminster. Is anyone but 
Mr. Roy Jenkins, M.P., going to be shocked 
by this return to normality ? I regard it as 
correct company practice to increase equity 
dividends when a rise in revenues has ex- 
ceeded a rise in expenses, after full allow- 
ance for depreciation, because the owners of 
the equity capital are the proprietors whose 
risk-bearing is entitled to appropriate 
rewards. If these rewards are not fairly dis- 
tributed in good times the private sector of 
the economy would cease to function in bad 
times. (No one can deny that the equity 
capital of a bank is risk-bearing, for the 
profits of the ** big five’ could be wiped 
out by investment depreciation if the Chan- 
cellor raised Bank rate to 6 per cent. in the 
next exchange crisis.) I would not regard 
it as correct to devote the main part of a rise 
in net profits to increasing the salaries and 
wages of employees. In a free, competitive 
society payment for services is properly 
settled between the managers and the trade 
unions or staff associations and 1 hope— 
in the case of the banks—that the staff 
associations have been satisfied. If a com- 
pany refuses to pay its workers adequately 
it will either lose them or have a strike on its 
hands. All this may sound elementary but 
it is worth repeating because so many well- 
meaning people believe that a rise in com- 
pany profits belongs to the employees. 


Certainly the payment of salaries and wages 
is a first charge on company revenues but if 
profits are available the first claim on them 
is to provide adequately for the maintenance 
and replacement of the revenue-producing 
assets and the second is to provide for the 
reward of the risk-bearing proprietors. 
I am glad that at least three out of the 
** big five *’ banks have recognised this 
point of principle. 


The Banks and the Public 


Whether the Midland dissociates itself 
from normal company practice will no doubt 
be divulged at the general meeting, but last 
year Lord Harlech was at pains to argue for 
a stable dividend policy which would turn 
bank shares into something like fixed- 
interest securities. I am sure that this is a 
wrong principle. The status of the risk- 
bearing equity share must be preserved, for 
it is indispensable for the efficient function- 
ing of private enterprise. Moreover, the 
owners of the equity shares must be recog- 
nised as the proprietors of the business, for 
that is indispensable for industrial democ- 
racy. If the managing directors of a com- 
pany disregard either of these principles 
they are setting up a managerial autocracy 
which is the forerunner of the managerial 
State. Bank directors need to be specially 
reminded of this danger (as do the directors 
of some big industrial combines), for the 
arbitrary appointment of so many titled 
worthies to bank boards, whose many dis- 
tinctions do not include a knowledge of 
banking, creates in the public mind the 
impression of a directorial clique. If 
Labour ever comes to nationalise the joint 
stock banks the directors must not expect 
support from the public if they have been 
neglectful of industrial democracy. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


INVESTING in tea shares is a specialised and 
risky job but I have known otherwise 
normal investors who consider it quite 
reasonable to buy the equity of a plantation 
company producing in the unsettled Far 
East and employing labour susceptible to 
Communism. I suppose it is because tea 
drinking is so conservative. Actually, the 
consumption of tea is at the moment increas- 
ing—in Britain because of derationing and 
in the United States because of the high 
price of coffee. At the same time supplies 
are short. Indian production last year was 
less than expected, mainly on account of the 
weather, and the new crop will not be avail- 
able until the autumn. Prices are therefore 
rising. At Mincing Lane auctions Indian 
common tea has reached 4s. 4d. a Ib. which 
is more than double what it was a year ago. 
As every housewife knows, the price of 
packet tea has been advanced by 4d. a Ib. 
and will probably go up again before long. 
This rise in prices makes an enormous 
difference to the trading accounts of the 
producers. Take, for example, a Pakistani 
and an Indian company—ALLYNUGGER and 
ASSAM DOOARS—both of which made a loss 
in the year ending December, 1952, when 
they realised 2s. 6$d. and 2s, 34d. per Ib. 
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respectively on their crops. Last year the 
average price they realised was 3s. 63d. and 
3s. 83d. and only 27 per cent. to 29 per cent. 
of their crops had been sold by the end of 
last month. Obviously, they will now better 
those prices on the balance of their unsold 
crops but even if they did not do so, they 
would now be earning nearly 120 per cent. 
and 300 per cent. respectively. (A penny per 
Ib. profit is equivalent to 11.6 per cent. on 
the equity of Allynugger and 17.5 per cent. 
on that of Assam Dooars.) Clearly, the 
companies will have to build up their 
reserves but from 1947 to 1949 Allynugger 
paid 35 per cent. and from 1947 to 1950 
Assam Dooars paid 45 per cent. when the 
price of tea was half its present level. The 
rise in the price of the shares to 34s, and 
63s. respectively would seem to be fully 
justified. In 1950-51 their ** highs ** were 
60s. and 90s. 


* * - 


WooLLeN textile shares have been a lively 
market, helped by the raising of the interim 
dividend from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. by 
PATONS AND BALDWINS. When I called 
attention to ILLINGWORTH MORRIS on Oc- 
tober 30th as being likely to pay a higher 
dividend and distribute another share bonus 
for the year to September last | had not 
expected quite such a favourable result. 
The dividend is now raised from 10 per cent. 
to 14 per cent. and a new 64 per cent. prefer- 
ence share of 20s. is given free for every five 
ordinary shares of 4s. On October 30th 
the price of the ordinary was 6s, 3d. and 
they are now quoted at 8s. 6d. ex dividend 
but cum the preference share bonus, which 
is worth, say, 3s. 9d. Clearly, the shares are 
cheap at this price. The profits have risen by 
over 60 per cent. from £151,570 to £248,654 
and if the 4s. shares ex bonus were to settle 
down at 7s. to yield potentially 8 per cent. 
it would seem reasonable. 


- *. * 


To my list of building materials shares I 
must add MARLEY TILE (HOLDING) but I 
would not now be in a hurry to buy. This 
company was badly hit by the Excess 
Profits Levy which took the equivalent of 
674 per cent. on the equity for the year 
ending October, 1953. Earnings after 
E.P.L. were 110 per cent. and only 124 per 
cent. was paid, which includes a 24 per cent. 
Coronation bonus, whatever that may 
mean. The company has been ploughing 
back earnings into new plant and machinery 
—indeed, it is a model company for savings 
and investment—and in the next eighteen 
months it is going to spend another £700,000 
on capital equipment. There is talk of a 
further issue of capital and if this materialises 
there may be a better opportunity of buying 
the shares which have now risen to I5s. to 
yield only 4.2 per cent. 


* . * 


IT is good news that BRITISH CONTROLLED 
OILFIELDS is at last to be liquidated thanks to 
the second petition to the Canadian court 
made by a preference shareholder. There is 
no reason why the unseemly proposal for 
the reorganisation of the company should 
be proceeded with. This would have given 
the ordinary shares which are worthless 
10 per cent. of the new equity. The remain- 
ing assets, which consist of the SO per cent. 
holding in Trinidad Petroleum Develop- 
ment, belong to the preference shares now 
quoted at 10s. 2$d. and worth nearer 12s. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


MR A. HAROLD BIBBY’S STATEMENT 


INCREASED 


Mr. A. Harotp BiBBy, D.S.O., D.L., Chairman 
of Martins Bank Limited, in the course of 
his statement to the shareholders said:— 

While there has been some increase in 
operating expenses the net profit for the year 
shows a rise of £73,612 over the previous 
year and a final dividend of 10 per cent. 
making 174 per cent., less tax, for the year 
compared with 15 per cent., less tax, for 1952 
has been declared. In the absence of any 
unforeseen happening we should hope to pay 
8} per cent., less tax, in July as an interim 
dividend. 

It will be seen that there is an increase in 
the Published Reserve for in addition to the 
allocation from current profits we i.ave con- 
sidered it appropriate to transfer £1.044,000 
from Contingencies Account bringing the 
Published Reserve up to £6,000,000 which 
gives additional indication of the strength 
of the bank. The Contingencies Account 
remains fully able to safeguard any calls that 
may be made on it. 

We have continued our policy of holding 
a high proportion of short-dated Government 
stocks and this policy, consequent upon the 
general rise in values, has considerably 
strengthened our investment reserve. 

The steadiness of the sterling rate and the 
nation’s increased dollar balances reflect the 
Chancellor's determination to bring us back 
to national solvency. During the year there 
has been an epidemic of “take-over bids ™: 
while some are obviously economically sound 
propositions too often the bidder merely 
wishes to liquidate the concern: this would 
ultimately mean the disappearance of many of 
the smaller firms who make so large a con- 
tribution to the virility of the country’s 
economy. 


1953—A YEAR OF REAL PROGRESS 


The year 1953 has been a year of real 
progress: markets have been freed and the old 
feeling expressed in that humiliating phrase 
“I couldn't care less” is no longer heard 
except from the spineless. 


This casting-off of frustration was typified 
in the national upward surge of enthusiasm 
which found public expression in the Coro- 
nation. The country sensed that Britain and 
the Commonwealth have, in fact, a great and 
proud heritage and that the present generation 
is fully able to add in their time to the glories 
of the past. given the necessary enthusiasm 
and endurance. 


With the freeing of commodities the indi- 
vidual, particularly the housewife, has an 
important responsibility in keeping down the 
cost of living. In her purchasing she may 
need to go to several shops instead of to one 
to obtain the best value but she has the power 
in her own hands to add her contribution to 
increasing the value of the pound and the 
purchasing power of her husband's pay- 
packet 

The Government is to be congratulated on 
its orderly policy of de-control of commodities 
and of evolving practical schemes for futures 
markets enabling us once more to play our 
role in the entrepot Of commerce. 


The need for greater production and more 


DIVIDEND 


exports is as urgent as ever but the burden 
of taxation on industry and on individuals js a 
discouragement to increased effort. 


INCREASED OUTPUT THROUGH 
TAXATION ADJUSTMENTS 

Last year’s budget is regarded as a step 
towards restoring incentives but, until a man 
earning up to, say, £20 a week could be 
assured that the tax-gatherer would leave him 
at least fifteen shillings in the pound at his 
top rate of tax and the man in the higher 
categories, who by his ability and energy 
earning considerably more, is left with a 
minimum of five shillings in the pound, again 
at his top rate of tax, there is no realistic 
incentive for either to exert himself to the 
full. This could be brought about in the 
simplest method by adjustments in the earned 
income allowance and by lifting the limit now 
imposed. 


The older generation has acquired from the 
past the habit to work almost regardless of 
the net reward. The coming generation 
weighs up the extra effort required against 
the net remuneration and so often comes to 
the more logical conclusion that the energy 
or risk, or both, are inadequately rewarded 
and would rather have a more leisurely time. 


High taxation is the negation of thrift. and 
we shall die industrially unless efficiency, 
energy, the will to expand and elimination of 
waste are encouraged. 

The present day to day mentality is fostered 
by the knowledge that the present high rates 
of tax and death duties are denuding both 
small private businesses and also the larger 
public companies of effective capital. 

Moreover there is littke encouragement to 
the public to put depleted savings into a 
business which, if it is successful and makes 
a profit, has again to suffer penal taxation. 


The same dis-incentive of high taxation 
affects everyone—the shareholder, the execu- 
tive, and the workman who by working harder 
or longer merely works himself into a higher 
income tax group. 

It is rightly accepted by all particularly by 
the trades unions that extra skill and effort 
should bring extra rewards. If the incentives 
to carn more were restored and taxation 
adjusted so that a greater and not lesser pro- 
portion of that increased reward could be 
retained by the earner, then, and then only, 
would there be a voluntary and eager increase 
in effort and output, 

In our budget a large proportion of our 
taxes goes in the servicing of the national 
debt on which our national credit depends 
and on defence. Only a madman would advo- 
cate risking our national security by reducing 
our armed forces below the safety limit All 
we can urge is that we see that we get full 
value for that expenditure and also for the 
rest of Government expenditure which should 
be within our capacity to meet it. 


One pound of our income can only be 
spent once. We have the choice of saying 
“Whitehall knows best” and let Whitehall 
spend that pound for us or we can demand 
to be allowed to spend it as we think best 
and wisest. What is certain is it cannot be 
spent twice. 
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